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may be adopted in rendering into our own language the 


writings of an ancient writer. The one is, to bring him before us in such a manner as that we may regard him | 
as var own ; the otber, to transport ourselves, on the contrary, over to him, adopting his situation, modes of | 


epeaking. thinking. acting, peculiarities of race, air, 


gestures, voice, etc. Each of these plans has its ad- 


vantages. . . . All attempts to make Moses or Paul act or speak or reason as if they were Englishmen of the | 


nineteenth century must inevitably tend to change the translator into a paraphrast or acommentator—charac-| POPULAR PAPER WALLETS 
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therefore, most heartily commend this work to the 
notice of evangelists Cnr stian evidence lecturers, city 
mi-siouaries, and luvmen generaily, us by its possession 
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open that which to them (in consequence of a non- | 
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extent, been a sealed book. This being essentially a 
critical age we consider this version meets a felt need, 
and we regard it as providential that in these last times | 
the Lord should have raiged up one who, by giving to 
the En-lish reader this translation, together with the | 
Analytical Concordance, has placed him, so far as the | 
study of the Bible is concerned, on a level with those | 
who have been favored with the advantage of Univer- | 
sity training.’’—Anti- Infidel, London, Eng. 
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GREAT variety of articles is presented in our columns this week, 
i Especial attention is called to the following: 

The Empire and its Institute.—The writer of this article, taking the 
inauguration of the Imperial Institute as a text, tells why and how, in 
his judgment, imperial Federation must come. 

The Future of the German Empire (translated from the French).— 

M. Benoist, the writer of this paper, sees but one ‘‘ future” for the 
Empire, and that is complete unification. 
‘ Prohibition as a Political Measure.—Under this general title are 
given digests of two distinct articles. I., ‘* Distinctive Features of 
the Prohibition Party,” sets forth the special tenets of that organiza- 
tion; II., ‘‘ Why State Prohibition Is not a Success,” gives the writer's 
reasons for believing that only a national prohibitory law can suppress 
the traffic in intoxicants, 

Russian Views of the Coming War (translated from the German), 
discusses Russia’s preparation for war, especially upon her western 
frontier, and concedes that ‘‘ Russia can strike when she will, and 
strike with her full force” of from ten to twelve millions of men. 

Moral Life of the Japanese.—This paper deals with the rearing and 
education of children and with marriage, divorce, concubinage, pros- 
titution, and domestic life generally. 

A Russian Plea for the Freedom of Conscience (translaied from the 
Russian).—The writer maintains that religious subjection tends to 
blight the development of a people in every sphere of life. 

Women in Islam.—This article, digested from Mohammed Webb's 
new periodical, 7he Moslem World (New York), claims that the con- 
dition of women was greatly benefited by Mohammed, and that polyg- 
amy (though now condemned in Islam) is a far better condition for 
women than the prostitution which prevails among Western peoples 
from the same causes, 

Our Children (translated from the German) is a somewhat intem- 
perate satire on the present status of children and their treatment by 
their parents. 

Bjelinsky: A Sketch of Russian Literary History (translated from 
the Scandinavian). —This paper outlines the career of a Russian writer 
of great power, but of comparatively little fame outside his own 
country. 

Our Pedigree, is a humorous and semi-satirical speculation concern- 
ing the origin of man. 

The Most Powerful Lighthouse in the World (translated from the 
French), gives an interesting account of a new lighthouse about to be 
erected on the Penmarck headland, on the coast of Finistére, France. 

Non- Religious Morality in the Schools of France (translated from 
the German), is a very interesting and instructive description of the 
scheme of public education introduced by M. Ferry. A careful read- 
ing of the article shows that the morality taught is not ‘‘ Non-Relig- 
ious,” or even to any extent non-Christian, but simply non-Church. 

4 The Semitic People (translated from the Scandinavian) deals with 
origin, language, history, and literature of the Semitic race, 











Reviews of the World. 





POLITICAL. 


THE EMPIRE AND ITS INSTITUTE. 
S1R GEORGE BADEN-POWELL, K.C.M.G., M.P. 


Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Fortnightly Review, London, June. 


HE tens of thousands who witnessed from within, the hun- 
dreds of thousands who witnessed from without, and the 
millions who have eagerly read of the stately and unique cere- 
monies by which the Imperial Institute has been inaugurated, 
were the genuine representatives of every part of our wonder- 
ful Empire. 

The Queen and Empress, not less respected than beloved 
by more than 400,000,000 subjects, here received, with her son 
and heir-apparent, the willing homage of by far the largest 
national ‘‘ party ” of the human race; and these subjects truth- 
fully pride themselves that under her crown they enjoy a 
freedom more secure, genuine, and well-ordered than the 
liberty, so often degenerating into license, which is the lot of 
citizens of the new-fashioned money-ridden republics, 

Yet this very Empire, to which the Imperial Institute has 
become a necessity, was, in its present character, actually non- 
existent fifty years ago. Our United Kingdom, busy as it was 
then, did not enjoy or expect to enjoy the “arts, manufac- 
tures, and commerce” of the Queen’s Colonial and Indian 
Empire, which means for the mother country of to-day as 
large an external business as she enjoyed with all the world 
fifty years ago. 

It is a fact that the British Empire has appropriated three 
out of the four areas within the temperate zones not hitherto 
occupied by civilized man. North America, South Africa, and 
Australasia have fallen to the British; only South America 
remains for other colonizing races. In reclaiming for the uses 
of civilization these vast and fertile areas, the British race has 
found new opportunities and channels for the investment and 
creation of capital, the development of industries and com- 
merce, and the employment of population both at home and 
abroad. 

So gigantic and rapid a development of economic conditions 
has, not unnaturally, created a proportionate sentiment and 
pride of far-reaching effect. The national sentiment is now 
centred on the Imperial ascendency of the race, and throughout 
all classes the idea ofa great united empire has taken such 
hold that the barest suspicion of treason to that idea suffices 
to hurl from power the most influential Statesman. 

The idea of the unity of the race and the integrity of its 
realms, at one time the ridiculed dream of theorists, at another 
the impracticable scheme of too-ardent politicians, has become 
a first article in the avowed creed of every public man. At the 
last General Election there was not a candidate but spoke and 
wrote of his absolute intention to uphold the unity of the 
Empire. 

Imperial Federation is the catchword that has seized upon 
popular favor, and its actual, or technical, meaning has been 
lost in the wider fact that the phrase is merely taken to repre- 
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sent this idea of the fnity and integrity of our great Empire. 
Yet, for all thoughtful statesmen, the phrase is the source of 
much anxious pondering. The question is constantly pro- 
pounded: What can be actually‘'done? What real, tangible 
work can be undertaken that shall secure the substantial reali- 
zation of this great idea? There are men with cut-and-dried 
federal systems; there are men with extensions and adapta- 
tions of the existing Parliamentary system ; thereare men with 
complete and incomplete constitutions for this wide Empire. 
But, to the practical mind, the process by which the Empire 
has grown appears to be the process by which it will be con- 
solidated ; the history of the mother country in the past, con- 
tains the only reliable indications of the history of the future 
of that mother country and her numerous colonial offspring. 
That history is the tale of successive developments, of a series 
of growths and changes, usually of such slight comparative 
importance as almost to escape notice. British history affords 
no example of sudden, new reforms, no magnificent paper con- 
stitutions, no brand-new codes and institutions—it is only a 
record of perpetual growth. 

So must it be with the consolidation of the various com- 
ponent parts of the Empire; with the realization of the idea 
and spirit of codperation and unity; with the consummation 
of what is meant by the popular phrase, Imperial Federa- 
tion, 

Working for this greatend isthe one overwhelming political 
force—the popular will. This may be guided and stimulated 
by the historian and the statesmen ; in the Press and on the 
Platform; in Parliament and in private. But it can only grow 
to be an overwhelming force by reason of its being broad based 
upon the true economic necessities of the case. Sentiment, 
pride, love of power—all these are great forces leading men to 
great actions, but they are the auxiliaries rather than the main 
army; they are the assistants rather than the principals; 
they are accompaniments rather than essentials — which 
always remain the economic necessities of the case. Society 
is but an aggregation of individuals, and it is the material 
interest of each individual which leads him in his political 
judgments. Prosperity is, when all is said and done, the one 
real aim of every man’s politics; and, therefore, it is truly said 
that the way to a man’s heart is through his pocket. 

Statistics clearly show that, while of the total imports into 
the United Kingdom one-tenth only is manufactures, of the 
exports no less than four-fifths consists of manufactures. On 
the other hand, while of the total imports into India and the 
colonies at least one-half is of manufactured articles, of the 
total exports nineteen-twentietiis is made up of foodsand raw 
materials. 

Such leading facts indicate the true economic relations 
between England and her colonies, and afford very sub- 
stantial reasons for the faith that the public has in the 
Empire, and the determination not to fritter away that 
Empire. 





THE FUTURE OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 
CHARLES BENOIST. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicesr from a Paper in 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, Fune 15. 


N any attempt to estimate the stability of the German 
Empire, two facts must be borne in mind: (1) The organic 
defect of a federative State, that disagreement between its 
members, which is always to be apprehended ; (2) that the 
German Empire, which is a federated State, is the outcome of 
a confederation which was a compromise between the second- 
ary States and the two great Powers of Germany. If a con- 
flict between one or more of the States, which compose the 
Empire and the Empire, should break out with violence. 
become acute, and reach a stage at which there could be no 
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diplomatic settlement of the difficulty, there would be three 
possible solutions. Either the separate States would secede 
from the Empire, or they would return toa confederation pure 
and simple, or the present federative Empire would end by 
being transformed into a perfect State, not federative. 

To believe sincerely in the first-named solution, indicates a 
somewhat unsophisticated mind and a total ignorance of what 
the Germans are and of what Germany is in their eyes. How- 
ever strong State pride may be in the separate States—and 
that is somewhat exaggerated in the general opinion of it— 
whatever may be the antagonism between the German spirit 
of the North and the German spirit of the South, there is, not- 
withstanding, a German spirit, and something much stronger 
than State pride: pride in a great Germany. A Germany less 
weighed down from both a financial and a military point of 
view, many, perhaps, desire ; a Germany in bits, no one would 
or does wish. 

As to returning to the Confederation of 1815, that would be 
a reversal of history. The system of confederations is old and 
abandoned. Confederation is an ancient form and no longer 
practicable. 

The theorists say, however, that a federative State itself is 
but a compromise, a transitory form. The logic of events is 
naturally so powerful that it drives a confederated State 
towards full and complete unity of power and sovereignty. 
The destiny of a federative State is to become a unit, by mak- 
ing the separate States provinces of a single State. The Ger- 
man Empire will not escape this law. Many consider the 
opposition between the National Empire and the several 
States which compose it as a transition between the ancient 
Confederation and the future absorption of all the States into 
the Germano-Prussian State. 

Upon the hypothesis that the present Empire is but a com- 
promise, but a step towards a perfect State, how long will the 
period of transition last? It may last a long time, perhaps 
during the life of two generations, if the separate princes 
understand their duties to their own States and know how to 
be faithful to the Empire. If not, their fall will not be delayed. 
Bluntschli, in his masterly work, ‘‘ La Politique,’ 
plainly on this point: “ The fidelity of the princely dynasties 
to the Empire is the sole condition of their safety. If they 
rise against the Empire, by reason of a false notion of glory or 
a false point of honor, they will beruined. The present Empire 
is possible only through the peace and friendship of the 
The revolt of one of them or even 
of all, except Prussia, will certainly end in the triumph of the 
Empire, and the imprudent dynasties will irrevocably undergo 
the fate of the princes of Hanover, of Electoral Hesse, and of 
Nassau, in 1866. 

There is no Germany possible in this age, save a Germany 
advancing from variety to unity. All other Germanys are 
mere creations of fancy, The German Empire is so solidly 
founded, that even a revolution would not dissolve it; German 
unity is so well advanced, Germany has all its forces so well in 
hand, that an interior crisis, so far from destroying the Empire, 
would consolidate it. For all Germans, Imperial Germany is 
a creation of the modern age, furnished with modern organs, 
animated with modern breath. It satisfies both their patriot- 
ism and their philosophy. Let us refrain from judging of the 
depths of a people’s nature from what appears on the surface. 
Those who talk about a broken Empire, a broken Germany, 
those who dream of a Germany restored toa confederation, 
know not what Germany is, or what Prussia is, or what the 
Emperor isin the Empire, or what the Hohenzollerns are in 
Prussia. 

Germany is the work of Prussia; Prussia is the work of its 
army; its army is the work of its kings. Hohenzollern is the 
height which, from the plains to the sea, dominates all Ger- 
many. It is true that their are two souls in Germany, two 
spirits opposed to each other in their manner of thinking on 
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all subjects, and, above all, in regard to that military question The Prohibition Party alone declares against the monu- 
in which German life is summed up. That is the cause of mental injustice of disfranchising one-half of our citizens on 
assimilation being slow, and of absolute unification not being account of sex. We contend that women should have a voice 
yet finished. Yet, have not the Hohenzollerns themselves had in the Government under which they live, subject only to the 
two souls, and can you not find in that family something which same legal restrictions as apply to men, Women have quite 
corresponds to this moral doubling, to this psychological dual- as much sense and integrity as men have, aud would no doubt 





ism? Has there not been among the Hohenzollerns a Mar- use the ballot with credit to themselves, and with benefit to 
grave of Brandeaburgand an ancient Count of Zollern,a good the country. 
déal of Pomerania and a little of Franconia, the soul of the The Prohibition Party, in my judgment, occupies the only 


North and the soul of the South? If Frederick William I. said rational position on the tariff question. Our present system 
that “the sovereignty of the prince is a rock of bronze,” the extorts money from the people indirectly,and to an out- 
great Elector who lived before him, said: “] ought to govern rageous extent. The difference in the amount of tariff pro- 
my States as the property of the people which theyare,and not posed by Democrats and Republicans is, after all, comparatively 


as my private property.” small. The Prohibition Party opposes tariff either for revenue 
or protection, and favors absolute free trade with nations that ‘ 

PROHIBITION AS A POLITICAL MEASURE. will trade freely with us. We do not believe in impoverishing 

Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in the masses to enrich a few manufacturers and monopolists, 


We contend that the burden of taxation should fall upon what 
the people possess-and not what they consume—upon the rich 
rather than the poor. 
The fundamental importance of the weekly rest-day fully 
THE REV. B. W. WILLIAMS. justifies the State in maintaining it. The Prohibition Party 
N some points the Prohibition Party agrees with other alone declares for the preservation of such a day. In short, 
0 parties; these points need not here be discussed. The the Prohibition Party takes advanced ground on all the lead- 
Prohibition Party is a truly national party, founded on the’ ing reform questions now before the American people. We 
general principles of good government and not upon sectional oppose all forms of oppression, injustice, and wrong, and favor 
hatred. It does not array the North against the South or the all measures necessary for the public good. 
East against the West; but seeks to unite all good citizens in 
a party that shall give us a pure and good government. The 
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DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE PROHIBITION PARTY. 


continued existence of the two old parties depends upon keep- Il 
ing alive the sectional animosities engendered by the war. 
The Prohibition Party recognizes that the war ended long ago. Wuy Strate PROHIBITION IS NOT A SUCCESS. 


It longs to see the day when the old sectional hatred shall dis- 
appear for ever. 

The Prohibition Party is characterized by social and politi- It is conceded by all, irrespective of party affiliations, that 
cal catholicity, and is free from hurtful class distinctions. the liquor question is in its present form the vital question 
It seeks to secure the highest good of all worthy citizens, before the American people. The primary object of all pro- 
instead of espousing the cause of one class to the detriment _hibitory legislation is to restrict and prohibit, and with the 
of others. It is such distinctions as these that haveshortened intent of prohibiting the sale of intoxicants, some few States 
the lives and prevented the success of other reform parties in have passed what they term prohibitory laws, and it is my 
the past. Seeking the interests of a few, and appealing tothe intention to set forth in thisarticle my reasons for maintaining 
prejudices of the many, they have been generally short-lived that State prohibition is impractical. 
and unfruitful. The Anti-Masonic Party survived only one Upon the payment of $25 and a proper application, the 
election. The Know-Nothing Party lived but a few years. United States Government will issue a United States Retail 
The Greenback Party flourished for a short timeand perished. Liquor License, which is a guarantee that the Government 
The Union Labor Party endured for a season, and was merged will not molest the applicant for engaging during the following 
into the People’s Party. Unlike these,the Prohibition Party year in the retail liquor business. In issuing such license the 
recognized the oneness of society and the interdependence of Government makes no distinction between States having, and 
allclasses. It is founded upon great moral and political truths, those not having prohibitory laws. We have no national 
which are capable of arousing general popularenthusiasm. Ithas _prohibitory laws, and the Federal Government and a majority 
grown steadily from the beginning, having passed through six of the States permit the manufacture of intoxicating liquors, 
Presidential elections, and is to-day stronger than ever before. which the railroads carry from one end of the Union to the 
It has an influential press, a systematic organization through- other. 


ALBERT M. POTTER, 


out the Union, a generous and growing fund contributed by In a State like Iowa, surrounded by “liquor States,” any 
the people for party work, and a large number of earnest one can order and receive liquors in any quantity and at all 
men and praying women laboring for its success. times, even though the prohibitory law were enforced in every 


The Prohibition Party favors the suppression of the traffic particular. The State becomes poorer by millions of dollars, 
in alcoholic beverages. It is unnecessary to repeat the argu- on account of the money which is sent out of it. But prac- 
ments on which this position is based. It is sufficient to say _ tically the law is a dead letter in lowa; it is inoperative and of 
that this traffic is the wholesale destroyer of life, property,and _no force or effect. If the majority were in sympathy with the 
character. This great evil can be suppressed only by the present prohibitory law in lowa, they could enforce it, but 
enactment and enforcement of suitable legislation. The they are not in sympathy with the movement and are looking 
Democratic and Republican parties both favor license,and toa repeal of the law. 
oppose prohibition. The People’s Party professes to sympa- The majority which passed the law soon fell away. It was 
thize with temperance reform, but at the same time declares found that it did not prohibit; that the drink habit was 
in substance that it cannot afford to espouse the cause now. increasing; that there were more saloons, while the breweries 
The Prohibition Party is, therefore, the only party that favors and distilleries had ceased to run, and asa result $20,000,000 was 
the suppression of the drink evil, and it affords the only oppor- annually sent out of the State to purchase intoxicating liquors; 
tunity for Prohibitionists to express their true sentiments at that it bred liars and hypocrites without number; that it cor- 
the ballot-box. rupted county and State officials, and that our penitentiaries 
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and asylums were fast filling up. In short, it was found that 
morals could not be legislated, and that the prohibitory law 
was anything other than that which it was intended to be. 
Official reports show that the cost of criminal prosecutions is 
$5,000,000 per year, and our penitentiaries and asylums are 
filled to overflowing. 

There are to-day nearly 5,000 Government licenses held in 
Iowa, and I am safe in saying that back of 99 per cent. of them 
there is a saloon. Drug stores and “ bootleggers” are not 
included. ° 

To those who carefully investigate the workings of the law, 
it must be apparent that true temperance must come from 
some other source than State prohibition.. Education must 
promote temperauce, as State law cannot. Morals cannot be 
forced upon a person, The great truths of morality must be 
learned by study, observation, and culture, 

So long as liquor is manufactured and trains carry it into 
every corner of the Union, liquor will be sold and delivered. 
So long as liquor is manufactured, men will drink it, and the 


traffic must, therefore, continue until such time as Congress — 


shall assume the burden, and with one master-stroke prohibit 
the manufacture, sale, and importation; until then there is 
no future for State prohibition. 





RUSSIAN VIEWS OF THE COMING WAR. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Preussische Fahrbicher, Berlin, Fune. 


ROM Berlin and Vienna to Petersburg and Moscow and 

Back,” by Antisarmatikus, is the title of a work pub- 
lished in St. Petersburg in 1891,and which has now passed 
its second edition. Tlie writer has laboriously collected every 
German pamphlet and newspaper comment bearing on the 
subject, with especial reference to two works by Sarmatikus 
entitled “‘ The Polish Seat of War,” and “From the Weichsel 
to the Dneiper.” The object of the writer is to arouse a spirit 
of hatred against Germany, to controvert the hopeful views of 
its people as to a successful issue of a war with Russia, to 
present the Russian forces in array, and to bespeak for them 
in the next campaign an unimpeded ‘‘ walk-over.” At the 
close of 1892 another Russian writer (Kasak) entered the field 
with a work entitled “Sarmatikus and Antisarmatikus,” in 
which, while upholding his countryman on all points, he claims 
to present his facts. figures, and arguments more systematically. 
It is well known that Antisarmatikus and Kasak are the 
pseudonyms of two Russian officers of high standing, ani- 
mated by hatred against Germany, and seeking to inflame 
their countrymen with a like sentiment. For the moment the 
war party, of which they are the mouthpieces, has not the ear 
of the peacably disposed Emperor, but the party is a growing 
one, and their counsels may at any moment prevail. 

These writers explain away the circumstance which on a few 
occasions resulted in Russia and France being opposed to each 
other, asserting that a feeling of hostility between the two 
races never existed. France and Italy are or have been ene- 
mies, only in consequence of misunderstanding, England and 
Austria are real foes, and all Russia’s troubles in the Balkan 
Peninsula are attributed to the policy of Bismarck. 

- + « “Public opinion in Germany,and especially in Austria 
is unqualifiedly hostile to us and designed for the promotion 
of the programme of Prince Bismarck (that is, to drive Russia 
back upon Asia). . . . The frustration of this design by 
peaceable means is impossible. The question, whether Teuton 
or Slav shall take the first rank in Europe can be decided only 
by blood and iron, . . . artd if the hour of bloody retribu- 
tion for German hostility should strike sooner than the 
Western European Powers calculated on, it is not Russia’s 
ae 

Such are the sentiments which likeared thread run through 
the works of both writers, and disclose their party’s ambitious 
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designs for the disruption of the German Empire and the Rus- 
sification of Europe. 

Turning now to the military part of the two works, the facts. 
and figures are such as to inspire Germany with the necessity 
of putting forth all her strength and making the utmost sacri- 
fices to enable her to come gut victorious in the struggle with 
the Russian Colossus. 

According to Antisarmatikus, the number of men which the 
Russian War Ministry can call into the field in the case of 
mobilization, ranges from ten to twelve millions, a number 
which, he estimates, will render the annihilation of the Ger- 
man army, weakened by the necessity of guarding its numer- 
ous fortresses, an easy task. Both the numerical superiority of 
the Russian army, with its superior readiness for war, and the 
excellent qualities of her soldiers, are beyond all dispute ; but 
it is doubtful if these advantages will suffice to equalize the 
difficulties involved in the enormous extent of the country, 
the imperfect development of her railway system, and its inad- 
equacy to a rapid mobilization of her troops. But Russia, 
which never before entered on a European war for which 
she was properly prepared, appears to have taken a lesson 
from the past,and to be making very successful efforts to 
encounter every natural obstacle and make the most of her 
resources, 

Russia is in the fortunate position that she is assailable only 
on her Western frontier, and she has taken advantage of this 
to mobilize nearly all her troops on that frontier in time of 
peace. This leaves her incomplete, but admirably strategic, 
system of railways free forthe transport of the men necessary to 
bring the several regiments up to their full complement. This 
system of railways must not be undervalued. Eight entirely 
independent main lines, fed by numerous branches, pass 
through the heart of the Empire to concentrate themselves 
on Poland, 

By means of fortresses and natural barriers (swamps) Rus- 
sia’s whole western frontier is so admirably defended that the 
perfect mobilization of her troopsand her plan of campaign 
can be developed in perfect security; and taking all these 
matters into consideration there is no escape from the con- 
clusion that Russia can strike when she will, and strike, too, 
with her whole force. 

The outcome of the war, according to Antisarmatikus and 
Kasak, will be the march of the victorious Russian army on 
Berlin and Vienna, followed by a Congress at Moscow or 
St. Petersburg, where terms of peace will be dictated. As a 
condition of peace Germany must relinquish the right bank of 
the Weichsel to Russia, the left bank of the Rhine to France, 
North Schleswig to Denmark, Silesia to Austria (in compensa- 
tion for Austrian territory ceded to Russia), The German 
Empire will be dissolved, the several States declared inde- 
pendent; Austro-Hungary will surrender Galicia, Bukowina, 
Dalmatia, and Hungarian Servia to Russia, together with its 
rights in Bosnia and Herzegovina. These provinces will be 
awarded to Servia and Montenegro, and even Roumania may 
come in for a share, if she behave satisfactorily during the war. 
Austria must pledge herself to recognize the historic rights of 
the Kingdom of Bohemia, and to render it autonomous. 
Russia reserves the right at her good pleasure to enter 
into treaties with the States of the Balkan peninsula, 
etc., etc. 

Well. It will hardly go so far, Antisarmatekus may rest 
assured. No one in Germany wants a war with Russia; we do 
not make the mistake of underrating her power, and we want 
no Russian territory. When Sarmatikus proposed the recon- 
struction of Poland it was only as a defensive matter. But if, 
in spite of Germany’s sincere desire to maintain friendly 
relations with Russia, the party of Antisarmatikus and Kasak 
should succeed in influencing the Czar to make war on Ger- 
many, they may rest assured that Germany will make every 
sacrifice to come victorious out of the struggle. 
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MORAL LIFE OF THE JAPANESE. 
Dr. W. DELANO EASTLAKE. 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 


Popular Science Monthly, New York, Fuly. 


in the literature of the Occident, and, on account of the 
contradictory character of these writings, the ideas gained by 
the reading public cannot be other than confusing. I neither 
seek to confirm nor deny the varied statements of other 
observers, believing that a clearer insight may be gained from 
a brief portrayal of the various ethical influences—domestic, 
social, or religious—that touch the life of the people from early 
childhood to its close. 
Japan has been frequently referred to as the “Children’s 
Paradise,” and with considerable justice, for in no other coun- 
try is childiiood made so much of, and are children surrounded 


\ ae moral life of the Japanese has found many exponents 


by so many devices for their amusement. This universal love 
and regard for children is also displayed at every temple festi- 
val, where numerous booths, gay with toys, flags, and games, 
form always a prominent feature. 

The first event of importance after the child has been ushered 
into the world occurs when it isa hundred days old. This is 
a feast day. in which the baby plays the chief rdle. Toys, 
money, gowns, and sweets are lavished upon him by admiring 
relatives. Among the poorer classes the baby is then consid- 
ered old enough to be strapped on the back of its brother or 
sister, and to go about with them during the greater part of 
the day. As soon as the child is able to run about, a doll-like 
bundle is strapped to its back, the weight of which is increased 
as it grows stronger, so that by the time the next arrivalin the 
family has put in an appearance, there is a docile little “ pack- 
horse ” ready for him. 

The relations between parents and children aré entirely 
natural, free, and unrestrained. The truths of life and nature 
are unfolded to them as soon as the children are old enough 
to inquire about them. Nothing is left for them to learn from 
outside sources. The result of this perfect candor, so far from 
developing any undue precocity in the children, serves to pre- 
serve that indefinable, unconscious grace, so beautiful in child- 
hood,and so often displaced in the Occident by the acquisition 
of hidden knowledge. 

There are two national children’s festivals during the year— 
Sekku for boys,and Osinasama for girls. The former is cele- 
brated on the 5th of May, when, for every boy in the family, a 
huge gayly colored paper carp is hung out on a pole above the 
housetop. Oksnasama, the honorable goddess of maidenhood, 
rules Japanese homes on the 3d of March, provided there are 
daughters in the household. It is virtually dolls’ day, and all 
the dolls hold high carnival. 

The school education of Japanese children begins at the age 
of six years, and in the primary department boys and girls are 
taught together. There are business colleges, mining and 
engineering schools, law schools, universities, and even musical 
conservatories, all of which rank high. The education of 
women usually consists in an eight-years’ grammar-school 
course, and frequently two or three additional years in the 
shihan gakko or normal school. 

The moral education of Japanese children is conducted 
partly at home and partly in school, and is based largely upon 
the teachings of the history of the country. Intrepid valor, 
zeal, sobriety, directness of speech, extreme courtesy, implicit 
obedience to parents and superiors, and deferential reverence 
and regard for old age—these are among the chief character- 
istics looked for in boys; while industry, gentleness, faithful- 
ness, and cheerful demeanor are required of girls. 
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Little or no importance is attached to the religious training 
of children. Whether the parents are Buddhists or Shintoists, 
it matters not, for in either case the children are allowed to 
grow up in blissful ignorance of what it 1s all about. 

The entire absence of demonstrative affection in Japanese 
families seems almost incompatible with the deep feeling of 
parental and filial love and tenderness that exist. Petting and 
caressing are dispensed with as soon as babyhood is over; and 
even during this time the mother but raiely presses her lips to 
the child’s face, but the ministering love and tender care of 
the parent are not lessened one whit with the advancing 
maturity of the child. Again while the relationship between 
brother and sister is most cordial and sincere, embracing, 
kissing, or any other caress is never thought of. After seven 
years of age, brothers and sisters are hardly allowed to sit 
together. Brother and sister even after attaining the age of 
puberty may strip and bathe before each other, but the rule 
“Hands off” is rigidly enforced. Kissing is admissible only 
in conjugal selations. 

Engagements for marriage are arranged either by the 
parents of both children or through the mediumship of a 
nakodo, or go-between, who must be a friend of both families. 
These contracts are frequently entered on while the children 
are Only infants, The children thus engaged are brought up 
to regard each other as affianced. When a youth chooses a 
wife for himself, he summons a mutual friend to act as makodo, 
The engaged couple may see each other, but never alone. 
Apart from a nominal! civic marriage, or registration, the cere- 
mony is purely of a domestic nature. 

The system: of legalized concubinage still existing in Japan 
is far from being akin to polygamy, in a social sense. In 
Japanese households the concubine, or mekakz, occupies a 
position similar to that of a servant, so far as her rights are 
concerned. The wife is always the mistress of the house, and 
looks upon her husband’s mekaké in the light of a maid. 
Should the concubine become a mother, she has no claim on 
the child, who belongs to her master and mistress. Indeed, 
most frequently the mekak is engaged for the sole purpose of 
securing an heir,and is discharged as soon as the child is 
weaned. There is no pseudo matriage between the master of 
the house and the meaki, as is suggested by Pierre Loti. 

Concubines are rarely, if ever, employed by unmarried men, 
it being regarded as a grave breach of social laws. Where the 
mekakis mostly find a place is in the home of a long-married 
or childless couple, or with foreigners. 

Several efforts have been made by reformers to discounte- 
nance the system and render it illegal. But it would be 
decidedly a case of ‘‘ people in glass houses,” for both the 
Emperor himself and the heir apparent are children of 
mekakis. 

Regarding divorces, the husband has always had the 
privilege of divorcing his wife at will, but the privilege is rarely 
taken advantage of except in extreme cases, for divorces are 
looked upon with anything but tolerance by the Japanese. On 
the other hand the only thing which warrants a wife in leav- 
ing her husband is cruel treatment, in which case she may 
return to her father’s house,and the marriage may be annulled. 

There are two other classes of Japanese women: the grisha, 
or professional entertainers, and the Joro, or prostitutes. The 
moral instincts of the gr#sha are crude, and progressive 
Japanese look forward to the day when their presence at enter- 
tainments will be dispensed with. 

Prostitution is under strict government control, and all 
houses of ill-fame relegated to certain portions of the town. 
A prostitute’s license is only for three years, for which period 
she seils herself to a keeper of one of these houses for a lump 
sum. Not infrequently among the poorer families, a daughter 
is thus practically sold to a life of dishonor in order to keep 
the wolf from the door. But while this procedure is legal, 
it is regarded by the Japanese public with the same repug- 












mance and abhorrence as it would be by us, and is as loudly 
condemned. 

Regarding the moral life of women of the poorer classes, it 
is in the main similar to that of the higher. The maids 
employed in the second-rate hotels and tea-houses bother 
themselves little about any moral obligation; but, on the 
whole, the immorality laid at the door of Japanese women is 
unjust and misleading. In no other country, and surely in no 
other language, has love found an apter exponent. Filial 
piety, connubial affection, parental tenderness, fraternal fond- 
ness, and ardent patriotism have been sung about in Japanese 
poetry in a thousand dainty ways, and may be daily witnessed 
in the lives of the people. 





A RUSSIAN PLEA FOR THE FREEDOM OF CON- 
SCIENCE. 
ProF. V. S. SOLOVIER. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicesr from a Paper in 
Vestnik Europy, Moscow. . 
HE economic side of national life has of late been given 
prominence even in historical science. Such a tendency 
has a legitimate cause, provided we do not, in the name of an 
alleged “ realism,” go to the length of regarding the economic 
sphere as self-cetermining and independent. If even the life of 
an individual cannot be reduced to an economic formula, then 
it is certainly still less possible to sum up the life of a people 
by an economic formula. We may consider economic interests 
apart from moral and political interests, but in reality no such 
separation exists, the economic relations being variously bound 
up with other conditions of national life. 

I have had occasion to verify the fact I had frequently 
read and heard of—namely, that the nonconformist sects enjoy 
far greater prosperity than the orthodox believers around them. 
It is, of course, impossible to ascribe this greater prosperity to 
the peculiarities of the creed; and at first sight one is apt to 
attribute it to the persecution to which the nonconformists 
have been subjected. But such an explanation would: be as 
sad as it is baseless. There can be no doubt that the utility of 
persecution consists, not in the sufferings endured, but in the 
necessity of resisting the persecution with one’s own spiritual 
Strength. Not the persecution is beneficial, but the defense, 
not the external restrictions, but the internal freedom from 
legal patronage, which generally has a blighting effect on 
spiritual health. This utility, however, results still more surely 
from religious toleration and freedom of conscience, when each 
belief is obliged to defend itself in a free field. Such a con- 
dition is most advantageous for the truth, while any applica- 
tion of force in the interest of religious truth helps error by 
investing it with a dignity not belonging to it. 

Of late an interest in religion has been manifested in our 
literature by men who care nothing about the real significance 
of Christianity, and who reject the moral tasks enjoined by it 
with brutal impatience. To them the external fact alone is of 
consequence—the dominant position of the creed they profess. 
But it would bea gross blunder to confound this wretched 
travesty on religion with the religious ideal of the Russian 
people. These people have unquestionably shown that they 
are capable of religious life, not merely of religious subjection. 

Life on our earth is a struggle,and the creed which is backed 
and imposed by force has no occasion to struggle—hence does 
not really /#ve. Now, the sphere of religious sentiment is the 
deepest and most fundamental, and if in this spiritual centre 
the human faculties and powers are deprived of the essential 
conditions of normal development and activity, development 
in all other spheres of life will also be arrested. Religious uni- 
formity and equilibrium which are the result of compulsion 
and arbitrary decree, crush the inner spiritual energy, and, by 
preventing original, free effort, inevitably lead to stagnation in 
economic and political relations. 

This course of insistence on involuntary conformity in the 
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domain of religion,—this course of retrogression and death for 
peoples that have emerged from a primitive state,—is the 
more unnatural and incongruous in Russia since the religion 
professed by a majority of us by no means claims that formal 
and rigid definiteness which alone permits the logical and con- 
sistent carrying out of the principle of external conformity and 
uniformity. In the absence of constant and definite features 
enabling us to distinguish exactly between truth and delusion, 
individuals as well as nations searching for truth must rely 
entirely on their own moral and intellectual powers. In this 
spiritual work man ceases to be a passive manifestation of 
nature, and becomes an active force, gaining more and more 
complete control over the elements which regulate his material 
welfare. 

The progress of humanity is directly measured by the extent 
of its conquest of nature, and the control over nature is deter- 
mined by humanity’s spiritual height. 
man if he himself stands in 
social facts. 


Nature will not obey 
the attitude of a slave towards 


Under the most unfavorable condition«, the Russian people 
have proved their capacity for free spir.tual life. But under 
the influence of borrowed Western notions which have not 
been duly assimilated, there have grown up and triumphed 
among us tendencies of compulsion and artificial leveling that 
are utterly foreign to our genius and religion. And the higher 
truth has disclosed the consequences of this wrongful depart- 
ure where they were least expected and most deeply felt,—in 
the sphere of our economic, material existence. 

Economic evils belong to the category of results; the causes 
are to be found in deeper spheres. With the emancipation of 
the spiritual powers of our people, every other blessing will be 
added unto us; while with non-observance of this first con- 
dition of healthy life—full religious freedom—all external 
measures will do nothing but prolong the inevitable process of 
dissolution, 


WOMAN IN ISLAM. 
Sir SyuD AMEER ALI, M.A., C.I.E. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Moslem World, New York, Fune. 

N certain stages of social development—polygamy, or more 
] properly speaking, polygyny—the union of one man with 
several women—is an unavoidable circumstance. The frequent 
tribal wars and the consequent decimation of the whole 
population, the numerical superiority of women combined 
with the absolute power possessed by the chiefs, originated 
the custom which in our times is justly regarded as an unen- 
durable evil. 

Among all Eastern nations of antiquity, polygamy was a 
recognized institution, while among the Pelasgian races settled 
in Europe and Asia Minor the custom prevailed to an inordi- 
nate extent. The early Romans did not recognize the institu- 
tion. Whatever the historical truth of the Rape of the Sabines, 
the existence of the tradition testifies to a state of things 
which determined the character of Roman law on the subject 
of matrimony. The wars and conquests of ages, combined with 
the luxury which success engenders, resulted in making the 
sanctity of marriage a mere byword among the Romans. They 
did not legalize poiygamy, but marriage became a simple 
practice of promiscuous concubinage. 

The Prophet of Nazareth found polygamy practiced on all 
hands, and while he deprecated marriage in general, he did not 
prohibit polygamy,which flourished until forbidden by Justinian. 
The civil law, however, had no effect on the system until it was 
condemned by the opinion of modern society. The wives, with 
the exception of the one first married, labored under severe 
disabilities. Without rights. without any of the safeguards 
which the law threw around the favored first one, they were 
the slaves of every caprice and whim of their husbands. 

Mohammed found polygamy practised not only among his 
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own people, but amongst the people of the neighboring coun- 
tries, where it assumed some of its most frightful aspects. The 
laws of the Christian empire had indeed tried to correct the evil, 
but without avail. Polygamy continued to flourish unchecked. 

Among the Arabs and the Jews there existed, besides the 
custom of plurality of wives, the system of conditional and 
temporary contracts of marriage. These loose notions of 
morality exercised the most disastrous influence on the con- 
stitution of society. 

The reforms instituted by Mohammed effected a vast and 
marked improvement in the condition of women. Both among 
the Jews and the non-nomadic Arabs the condition of woman 
was degraded in the extreme. 





She was a mere chattel. 

In both the Persian and the Byzantine empires women 
occupied a very low position in the social scale. Fanatical 
enthusiasts, whom Christendom in later times canonized as 
saints, preached against them and denounced their enormities, 
forgetting that the evils they perceived in women were the 
reflections of their own jaundiced minds. It was at this time 
when the social fabric was falling to pieces on all sides that 
Mohammed introduced his reforms. 

Mohammed enforced as one of the essential teachings of 
his creed, “respect for women.” And his followers, in their 
love and reverence for his celebrated daughter, proclaimed her 
“The Lady of Paradise,” as the representative of her sex. 
“Our Lady of Light” is the embodiment of all that is divine 
in womanhood—of all that is pure and true and holy in her 
sex—the noblest ideal of human conception. And she has 
been followed by a long succession of women who have con- 
secrated their sex by their virtues. 

Mohammed secured to women in his system, rights which 
they had not before possessed. He placed them on a footing 
of perfect equality with men in the exercise of all legal powers 
and functions. He _ prohibited conditional and temporary 
marriages, and restricted polygamy by limiting the maximum 
number of cotemporaneous marriages, and by making absolute 
equality towards all, obligatory on the man. He who could 
not do duty with justice and equity to all, was forbidden to 
marry more than one, 

The fact must be borne in mind that the existence of polyg- 
amy depends on circumstances. Certain times, certain con- 
ditions of society render it necessary for the preservation of 
women from actual destitution or starvation. The frightful 
immorality in Western countries is equally, in a great measure, 
due to absolute destitution. Mohammed tempered those evils 
by enabling women to live and preserve their self-respect as 
members of a legitimate social order. 

With the progress of thought and the evolution of new con- 
ditions the necessity for polygamy disappears and its practice 
is tacitly abandoned or rigorously forbidden. It must not be 
forgotten that there have been and still are races and com- 
munities on the earth among whom monogamy may prove a 
dire evil. 

There is in Mohammed’s system a compatibility with every 
stage of progress, which shows its founder’s wisdom, Among 
unadvanced communities, polygamy, hedged by all the safe- 
guards imposed by the Prophet, is by no means an evil to be 
deplored, at least it is preferable to those customs and habits 
and modes of life which betoken an utter abandonment of all 
moral self-restraint. Islam, like Christianity, is different with 
different individuals and in different ages, but, on the whole, 
true chivalry is more intimately associated with true Islam 
than with any other form of positive faith or social institution. 
It was, in fact, the Moslems who introduced the spirit of 
chivalry into Christendom. 

Under the law, the position of Moslem females may be said 
to compare favorably with that of European women generally. 
Until she attains her majority she remains under her father’s 
roof, and is subject to parental control. As soon, however, as 
she is of age, the law vests in her all the rights which belong 
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to her as'an independent human being. She is entitled to 
share in the inheritance of her pareuts along with 
brothers, although not in equal proportion. A woman who is 
sui juris can under no circumstances be married without her 
expressed consent, “ noteven by the Sultan.” On her marriage 
she does not lose her individuality, nor does her husband 
acquire any rights upon her person, property, or earnings, nor 
can she be ill-treated with impunity bya brutal husband. In 
fact, after she has passed from her father’s house, she continues 
to exercise all the rights which the law gives to men. 

The depravity of morals which in Mohammed’s time had 
sapped the foundations of society equally among Arabs, Jews, 
and Christians urgently needed correction. The Prophet's 
counsel about the privacy of women served undoubtedly to 
stem the tide of immorality, and to prevent the diffusion 
among his followers of the custom of disguised polyandry 
which had evidently until then existed among the Pagan Arabs. 


her 


OUR CHILDREN. 


SIGURD (ALFRED HEDENSTJERNA). 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicsst from a Paper in 
Nord und Stid, Breslau, Fune. 

OWADAYS a man of the Swedish middle class who does 
N not want to figure asa tyrant or a brute towards his 
children has not a great deal to say in his house. 

Within the last twenty years some apparently supernatural 
influence has established itself so firmly in the bringing-up of 
children, that we parents have nothing more to do in the mat- 
ter than provide for their material needs. By the time our 
little ones are five years old, they are purer, holier, and better 
than we, and it would consequently be wrong to interfere with 
them. At ten they are cleverer than we, and demand our 
respect ; at fifteen they know more than we, and should be 
treasured and guarded. Indeed,apart from making the neces- 
sary provision for the maintenance of the houseliold, there is 
hardly a thing in the world which our boys, and our sweet 
little girls, do not understand far better than papa and mamma, 
If our own parents could only return to earth fora few short 
hours, they would believe that parents and children had 
changed places. Youth gives the tone, says what it approves 
and what it disapproves, passes judgment upon the friends of 
the family, and elects itsassociates, It is the children also who 
rebuke their parents if the occasion arises. 

But I will not be unjust, 1 will not deny the truth, I will not 
seek to conceal what is indeed self-evident that the children 
understand the art of educating their parents and maintaining 
order in the house much better than the parents did in the 
old days when parents held the theory that the children must 
be subjected to discipline. Whoever in those days saw 
children so orderly, so courteous, so considerate, and so eager 
to please, as parents now are? Their whole life consists of 
one unbroken apology, a silent prayer for forgiveness that 
they were so audacious as to bring the dear little children into 
the world without consulting them as to whether they 
would be contented to make their homes with sucl pitiable 
creatures as papa and mamma. : 

And this is due entirely to the moral force and superior 
spirituality of the dear little ones. At least “I” have never 
seen them use the rod, even when the parents were so wanting 
in good taste as to demand that their children should not 
engage themselves before they were confirmed, or set them- 
selves against the evening street promenades so necessary 
to the proper development of courtship among the school 
children of both sexes. It is, of course, quite possible that 
here and there some energetic young gymnasiast may have 
resented such an impertinence, and taken his papa severely to 
task; but as far as my own experience goes a few impressive 

wards were all that was needed to bring the parents to reason. 

Now, | admit, that all transition periods in educational sys- 
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tems must necessarily have a shady side. It was the case 
with the abolition of the fagging system. The cadets and 
schoolboys of that period had been thoroughly tyrannized over 
by their elders, and when their time arrived to obtain redress 
by “ passing it on,” the whole system was abolished. So it is 
now with us poor parents. In our childhood parental author- 
ity and filial obedience were dominant traditions. Now that 
we have children, it is discovered that the authority must be 
invested in them, and we are again reduced to submission. 
Hence it follows that our turns will never come; and under 
these circumstances one may, indeed, well ask, “1s life worth 
living?” 

Still, I am forced to admit, that outside the house the young 
people’s capacity for rule is by no means so distinctly recog- 
nized; and in this matter free-traders are as bad as protec- 
tionists. Was there even one schoolboy on the educational 
committee? And this was a matter which solely concerned 
their weal or woe. Again, who ever heard of the Cliapter con- 
sulting the most experienced gymnasiasts in the appointment 
of tutors or assistants? A stupid, ignorant farmer may select 
his own village teacher, but a talented young gymnasiast must 
needs put up with whatever rubbish the Chapter chooses to 
provide. 

But, my dear friend, if you suppose that schoolboys have 
not the necessary judgment, you should just hear them in their 
own homes, when seated on the sofas or in the easy chairs in 
the parlor, they indulge in brilliant character-sketches of their 
teachers, criticise their competence or incompetence, carica- 
ture them and apply nicknames to them, while the thoughtful 
parents sit on the ordinary chairs with folded hands, listen 
with interest and respect, and rejoice in the relation between 
house and school in the Nineteenth Century. 

It is only natural, considering the shortness of the period 
during which the young ones have exercised their authority, 
that the education of the parents is still incomplete. Mothers, 
for example, have the annoying habit of having the meals served 
at regular hours, and to-day Willie must wait for his tea when 
he is impatient to fulfillan engagement, or Gustavus comes in 
an hour after dinner from his promenade with his little lady- 
love, to find the potatoes cold. If the children are in especially 
good humor, they may be told that papa and mamma in their 
youth got slaps if they were not punctual at meal times, and 
the drollery of the statement if conveyed in judicious language, 
may contribute to their amusement. 

Our girls are, for the most part, very domestic, and show a 
ready disposition to take part in the management of house- 
hold matters. When mamma has cleaned, trimmed, and filled 
the lamp, lighted and set it on the table, if it smokes, they do 
not scold, but quietly suggest that it be turned down; and I 
have seen clever, half-grown girls, who, when they have made 
coffee stains or fruit stains on the floor, of themselves, without 
any outcry or confusion, but simply and unpretentiously—call 
the servant to wash the spots away. Frequently, too, girls dis- 
play their ability to act as hostess by ordering something nice 
for any young gymnasiast who may honor the house by his 
presence. 

These are the amiable young girls who, if the father dies, 
leaving them unprovided for, condescend to advertise for a 
situation as a right hand in a superior establishment for a 
“ young, domestic, unpretentious maiden.” Or, if they have been 
through a tenth class, “higher” girl’s school they offer their 
services as “ governess in a cultivated family for instruction in 
languages, music, and similar studies.” And then when the 
“cultivated family” in the superior establishment — which 
brings up its childrén in much the same way—finds that the 
self-styled “right hand” is very left-handed, and that the 
higher school girl is utterly incapable, there is much talk about 
the shocking mismanagment by strangers, of nice, well-bred 
children, f 
No one can surpass a hen in parental affection, and she is 
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characterized as stupid, but she is not so stupid that she leaves 
her chickens to their own resources until she has taught them 
to provide for themselves. But do you attribute much sense 
to the common family hen? Hardly! She supplies her thirty- 
year-old sons with money, and dresses her lazy, broad-shoul- 
dered girls of five-and-twenty with as much care as she bestowed 
upon them at five years old. And is it not remarkable that in 
our childhood’s days, when the parents ruled the house, and the 
rod was kept near the family Bible, we honored, loved, and 
respected them more than the children of our day do? 

The family Bible !—alas, the dust lies an inch thick on it 
now, and our fifteen-year-olders ask their mothers with con- 
cern and sympathy if they really believe a word of those old 
fables? And the mothers turn aside their faces to conceal their 
tears and answer sadly: “Dear children, let us not speak of 
these things.” 

If they would only take the little rascals by the ear, lead 
them into the nursery, and give them there a taste of what 
would be good for them! 








EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


POETRY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER. 
Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, June. 


HE Border country has become enchanted ground. The 
names of its hills, its glens, and its streams, are household 
words wherever English is spoken. The honest folk who used 
to shift and reive for their living, although their pursuits 
were eminently practical, were by no means indifferent to 
posthumous fame, as is shown by the popular appreciation of 
the soul-stirring historical ballads. Had they foreseen the 
future, they might have been consoled through many vicissi- 
tudes and much tribulation, by the knowledge that any obscure 
individual whose life or end became matter for the minstrel, 
would have his memory preserved fresh and green. Manya 
law-breaking rider, who had been summarily justified at Car- 
lisle or Jedburgh, has been raised to immortality by the halter 
that hung him up. In these ballads of the Border there is 
indeed a strange blending of the poetic, the picturesque, and 
the trivial. They owe much of their force and fire to the fact 
that they are the rough expression of contemporary feeling, 
and the faithful reflection of the manners of the time. 

After the outbreak of the bloody War of Independence, the 
Borders offered endless subjects for song, and so they fostered 
the rude talent of our northern troubadours, Then, however, 
the Borders were not only the raiding-grounds of hostile moss- 
troopers, but the battle-ground of rival nations. The wars 
were always ruthless enough ; but as kings, knights, and great 
nobles had their share in the fighting, soa certain strain of 
chivalry runs through the songs. No doubt the best patrons 
of the roving bards were to be found among the high-born and 
more gently nurtured. In peel or lonely steading the wander- 
ing minstrel would be always a welcome guest. He would 
naturally, however, seek free quarters, hospitality, and guerdon 
in fortresses like Branksome, where time hung heavy on the 
hands of the knights and men-at-arms, and where the lord, 
when in genial mood over the wine-cup, might come down 
with a handsome largesse, which was probably paid in kind, 
for the white silver and the yellow gowd were scarce. Conse- 
quently the trade of the minstrel was well worth following by 
men of dissipated habits wedded to music, and to that we may 
trace the sources of the Border minstrelsy. Next, we assume 
the survival of the best or fittest. When some ballad struck 
hot on the Border fancy, it was passed on from mouth to 
mouth and from glen to glen. It was chanted by the warriors 
on outpost duty over their watch-fires, by the maids at the 
milking, and by the crones over their spinning-wheels ; and so- 
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it was transmitted from generation to generation. 
the purity of the unwritten text would be tampered with by 
the caprices of original talent—often it would suffer injury 
from defective or failing memory; and so we have various ver- 
sions which experts have pleased themselves with collecting 
and revising. 

The grander historical ballads—and they are the earliest— 
are more dramatically consistent than later ones, and soar to 
higher flights. These older ballads were undoubtedly metrical 
chronicles of actual episodes in the Wars of Independence. 
Some of these more ancient ballads have been overrated. 
Their incidents are commonplace, when they are not extrava- 
gant or absurd. It would be difficult, however, to exaggerate 
the patriotic beauties of “ Chevy Chase” or “ Otterbourne,” 
which, as Professor Veitch, of the University of Glasgow, in a 
recent book on the subject, argues, have sprung from the same 
source. ' 

In passing, we may express a wish that he had not shaken 
our old faith in the connection between “ Chevy Chase ” and 
the Cheviots. Nothing should be more natural than that 
the scenes of that fatal hunting-ground should have given its 
title to the song. Yet we are told by the Professor that the 
title is simply a corruption of chevachée, the Norman-French 
for a chivalrous raid, 

We are glad to know that the antiquity and genuineness of 
“Otterbourne” are pronounced beyond all suspicion, There 
poetry in the characters, action, and speech, seems to strike 
its deepest and most plaintive notes. What can be nobler than 
the Douglas going into the battle, showing a heroic front to 
friend and foe, yet knowing that he was a doomed man, what- 
ever might be the issue of the combat ? 





Sometimes 


But I have dreamed a dreary dream 
Beyond the Isle of Skye; 

I saw a dead man win a field, 
And I wot that man was I. 


His destiny is accomplished; he is stricken to death; and 
with his dying breath he speaks, like Wolfe on the Heights of 
Abraham, and many another heroic Briton: 


‘* My nephew good,” the Douglas said, 
‘* What recks the death of ane? 
Last night I dreamed a dreary dream, 
And I ken the day’s thy ain. 


‘* My wound is deep, I fain would sleep, 

‘Take thou the vanguard of the three, 
And hide me by the bracken bush 
That grows on yonder lilye lee. 


‘*O bury me by the bracken bush, 
Beneath the blooming brier, 
Let never living mortal ken 
That e’er a kindly Scot lies here.” 


The sequestered scene of the battle is well worth visiting. 
In its pastoral beauty it is as peaceful and as prosperous- 
seeming as that of the more calamitous Flodden. 





THE MODERN LITERATURE OF PERSIA. 
Dr. ALEXANDER VON KEGL. 

Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary DiGest from a Paper in 
Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, 
Leipzig, Vol. XLVII, Heft 1. 

Sarule the modern literary productions of the Oriental 
nations are regarded as servile imitations of old models. 

This view is, no doubt, the correct one, With a few excep- 
tions, such as the recent Turkish writers, Kem4l Bej, Tewfik, 
and Hilmi, the modern Oriental poets, no matter to what 
nation they belong, are verse-makers by trade. They are not 
poets by “the grace of God,” but are more or less skillful 
rhymsters. Leaving aside the theme of human life, the inspir- 
ing fountain of all genuine poetry, the modern poet of the 
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East does nothing but study the dead letters of the classical 
writers of the literature of his people. He admires everything 
that is old. Instead of trying to discover something new, he 
aims only to decorate old themes in anew way. Style is 
everything to him; the contents are regarded as an after 
consideration. It is, therefore, no exaggeration to say that he 
does not produce new thoughts, but only works over old 
ones. Such themes as Jusuf and Zuleika, Megnan and Leila, 
Iskander, and the military expeditions of Ali and Mohammed, 
are rehashed in a thousand and one variations. European 
readers can find very little pleasure in perusing such produc- 
tions. And this isthe reason that the modern literature of 
Persia has attracted so little attention on the part of Western 
scholars. For the great bulk of Orientalists this department 
is a terra incognita. At best, only two or three names are 
mentioned even by good scholars, generally the names of 
Kaami, Jagma, and Serus. 

The most famous of these is the first mentioned. His full 
name is Habib-ullah-el-Farsi, showing that he is from Fars, 
His father was a poet, known by the nom de plume of Gulsen, 
and was the author of a diwan of poems and wasa personal 
friend of the great literary authority and lexicographer Rida- 
Kuli-Han. Asa poet he was not the equal of his son. In the 
eighth year of his age Kaami was already known asa poet. 
He won the favor of Prince Hassan, and that was the beginning 
of his brilliant career. Later he became the royal poet at the 
court of Mohammed Shah, and holds the same position in the 
court of the presentShah. Kaami is recognized as the greatest 
Persian poet of the Nineteenth Century. He isa word-artist 
of the first quality, such as Victor Hugo was, and charms all 
with the color-beauty of his grandiloquent, yet poetical, lan- 
guage. Beautiful, but purely Oriental, metaphors, and bold 
similes follow each other in endless variety. Hisconstant aim 
is to surprise the reader. Among his favorite subjects are love 
and wine. Like most of the poets of modern Iran he occasion- 
ally becomes quite cynical, and recommends wine as a panacea 
for the ills and pains of life. As a consequence, too, his views 
of life are occasionally pessimistic; and, among other things, 
he complains of the failure of science and of its lack of 
thoroughness. Occasionally Kaami looks deeply into the heart 
and soul of humanity. 

That is not true humanity, if you, like the lightning at night, bring 
light to the caravan for only a moment. 

But that is true humanity, when you, like the clouds, thoroughly 
moisten the soul’s field of him who begs of you. 

It can be said in praise of Kaami that, although himself an 
opium-eater, he condemns its abuse and warns against its 
dangers. 

To this picture, that of another leading light of modern 
Persian poetry forms quite a contrast. It is that of Jagma 
Gendeki. He is the pornographic poet of modern Persia, 
par excellance. He revels in the most repulsive and dark sides 
of human life,sings of bestial excesses, and the most unnatural 
vices of mankind. He is not, indeed, the only sinner in this 
regard. He is in this respect following the example of much 
more famous poets of Iran. Even the great moralist, Sadi, 
defends the use of such language in his works, calling it “the 
salt of language.” The Oriental, in general, cannot appreciate 
the finer type of the satire. He adds one obscene joke upon 
another, in order to excite the risibility of hisreaders. A typ- 
ical example of this is the popular humorous literature of 
Persia of to-day. One of the most popular works of this kind, 
the Latetf wa-Zerazf, is filled to overflowing with such stuff. 
In general, the poetical literature of the modern Orient is not 
suitable for lady readers. Even in such earnest characters as 
Gelal el-Din Rumi objectionable features are met with, It is 
hard to find anything more obscene than the fifth book of his 
Mainawi, 


In addition to these, there are a great many poets in mod- 
Serus’s 


ern Persia. Imitation is characteristic of them all. 
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Ghazals are so much like Sadi’s that it is often difficult to dis- 
tinguish them from the productions of the latter. Self-lauda- 
tion is characteristic of many of these mediocre poetizers. 
Mirza Esger Han has written an ‘‘ Exegi monumentum,” that 
throws the verses of Horace into the shade. In reality he is 
Only a mechanical verse-maker. 

The higher orders of Persian society have always manifested 
a great interest in the poetic literature of the country. The 
modern Mzcenases have done much to advance the interests 
of the literature of their land. Princes and princesses and 
even kings have appeared as composers of diwans. We need 
but remember in this connection the present Shah. One of 
the most popular poets at present is ILtisham el-Multe, born 
1853, the son of the poet Ferhad Mizra. According to the 
story of Ridu Kuli Han, the latter in a single night composed 
poetic accounts of twenty-eight different historic events. 

[The original of this article contains extracts in Persian, and a Ger- 
mar translation of selections from all the poets mentioned in the 
body of the paper. ] 





BJELINSKY. 
A SKETCH OF RUSSIAN LITERARY HISTORY. 
ALFRED JENSEN. 


Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Finsk Tidskrift, Helsingfors, May. 

HE Ninteenth Century had come. Russia had begun to 
breathe after the lethargy under Emperor Paul. Belles- 
lettres. shook off the French yoke. German romanticism 
came in with Schukovsky. The national romanticism under 
Byron’s influence upon Puschkin and Lermontoff opened the 
golden age of Russian literature. Many of the leading Rus- 
sian authors of that movement, such as Gogol, Turgenieff, 
Dostojevsky, are well known to Europe; but that man, who 
exercised the greatest influence—Bjelinsky, is not much known. 
Bjelinsky is the Russian Lessing. He played the same part 
in Russia as Brandes plays now in Scandinavia and Den- 
mark. He was born in 1810, and baptised Vissarion Grigorje- 
vitsch. His father was a military surgeon and died a drunkard. 
His school-teacher was Popoff. He taught Bjelinsky the 
natural sciences, and the daily lessons usually ended by con- 
versations about Humboldt, Newton, Shakespeare, Schiller, 
Schukovsky, and Puschkin. With this preparation he entered 
the university of Moscow. But Bjelinsky did not study and 
was rejected sa nesposobnost], “on account of incompetence 
and crass ignorance.” Nevertheless he started a literary club, 
and he and his feliow students wrvte plays, which they acted. 
Later, when the plays were presented to the Imperial Theatre 
for acceptance, they were rejected. After these misfortunes 
he ‘‘ existed” for awhile as tutor. But suddenly it occurred to 
him to write for the press. He did so. The first articles 
appeared in Nadjesdin’s “ Teleskop” and its supplement, “ The 
Rumor.” Here he published his “ Literary Phantasies, Elegies 
in Prose,” which, on account of their philosophical tone and 
sharp criticism ofall Russian literature before 1800 created the 
greatest sensation and were epoch-making forRussian esthetics. 
This was in Moscow, which now became the literary centre of 
Russia. Two groups of writers labored for Russia’s spiritual 
freedom. On the one side stood Herzen and his friends, the 
so-called frondeurs. Their philosophy had a strong potitical 
savor; they were very enthusiastic for the French Socialists, 
St. Simon and Fourier, and they lauded Hugo, Sand, and 
Schiller. The other party were called the sentzmentalists, or 
Germans, by the first group. They stood round the young 
Stankjevitsch who lived in a Schelling-Hegel atmosphere. 
Both parties believed in the “rational world-idea.” In the 
beginning, Constantin Aksakow and Homjakoff were also 
under this banner. Soon, however, as slavophiles they came 


to stand in-diametrical opposition to Bjelinsky. Katkoff was 
also there, and so was W. Botkin, and even the enfant terrible, 
Bakunin. 
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Bjelinsky joined the latter party with enthusiasm. His 
receptive soul bent readily to the “ absolute ” and his zsthetic 
sense subscribed at once to the Kant-Hegel doctrine about art 
as its own endand purpose. Schiller, who before had appeared 
to him as “ mankind’s providence,” wasthrown over. Homer, 
Shakespeare, and Goethe took his place. But, curiously 
enough, Bjelinsky got entangled in his own reasonings, and 
came to accept everything as reasonable and right, even the 
slavery of the serf. Such a truth-loving soul as Bjelinsky, did 
not, however, long lie in such nets of slavery. He moved to St. 
Petersburg and turned over a new leaf. 

Bjelinsky’s influence as a literary critic was immense. To 
write his literary history would be to write that of Russia since 
1848. He had no predecessors, and started from the most 
radical premises. He held that there was no real Russian 
literature previous to Puschkin. His work on this author is 
a standard. Bjelinsky’s style was masterly, clear, and precise in 
form. It seems strange that a man so many-sided as Bjelinsky 
should hold Folk-poesy in contempt; but he did. The cause 
has been sought in his ignorance oftrue Folk-poesy. The fol- 
lowing anecdote illustrates bis enthusiasm, Once Turgenieff 
visited him, and as the conversation seemed interminable he 
was glad to accept Mme, Bjelinsky’s invitation to stay to dinner. 
“How, Ivan Sergejevitsch,” exclaimed the host, “can you 
care to eat before we have settled the question of God’s 
existence.” 

So violent was the suppression of the liberal movement that 
no paper dared name Bjelinsky’s name when he died, nor say 
anything about him. Not till eight years after his death was 
his demise recorded, and the bold Tschernischevsky wrote a 
series of laudatory articles about him in ‘“Sovremennik.” 
Granovsky wrote: “ How fortunate for Bjelinsky that he died 
the right time! Greater spirits than he have ended in despair. 
When shall this miserable world come to an end? Where is 
the power that can smash it? What a burden life is?” 








OUR PEDIGREE. 
H. G. WELLS. 
Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicest froma Paper in 
Gentleman's Magazine, London, Fune. 

EFORE the days of Darwin and Wallace, the inventor of 
pedigrees was, comparatively speaking, a modest indivi- 
dual. He would trace himself back perhaps to William the 
Conqueror, or Julius Cesar, or Adam, or some other such 
recent person, and content himself with a meagre list of a 

couple of hundred ancestors. 

All, or almost all, prominent zodlogists are now evolution- 
ists, and indeed a very great proportion of biological research 
is now directed to what is called phylogeny or the science of 
the pedigree of species. Needless to say the pedigree of man 
is by no means neglected in these inquiries, but his armorial 
bearings are hardly as yet definitely settled. Professor A 
inclines to this fossil as an ancestral relic; Professor B prefers 
that. 

Even the immediate progenitor of man has not yet been 
pitched upon; his skeleton, somehow, cannot be found. The 
missing link of which so much was heard in the sixties, is a 
missing link still; the bones of our ancestors rest in peace. 

In the first flush of Darwinism rash people came to the con- 
clusion that the gorilla must be this lost patriarch. But, alas! 
our ancestors must be dead and passed away, the gorilla is—or 
is not—a cousin, a descendant like ourselves from some van- 
ished form. 

Beyond question if we could resuscitate him he would bean 
ape. Not quite such an ugly and ferocious brute as the 
gorilla, one must hope for the sake of the family, All who 
know the still lamented Sally’s successor at the Zoo, will, | am 
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sure, prefer to fancy the ancestor something more like achim- 
panzee. | privately doubt, however, if he was quite so docile and 
harmless, or whence did the love of pheasant-shooting come; 
There is a destructive smack in the human that | cannot per- 
ceive in the chimpanzee. 

“ Was he arboreal, and did he live upon fruit?” Ithas been 
suggested that he was driven from these mild ways by the cold 
of that unpleasant time when glaciers covered theearth. The 
trees died and the fruit perished, and the ancestor climbing 
down began with rats and mice, and finished with cannibalism 
to avoid perishing likewise. Also, he invented fire. Also,the 
cold made him use language. But thisis rather an unsubstan- 
tial speculation, since Professor Prestwich, for instance, 
believes that there were men before the glaciers. 

It is not impossible that those beetle-browed persons, the 
palzolithic men, the remote men who chipped out weapons of 
unpolished stone, and knew the uses of neither cattle, clay, 
nor corn, were less human-looking than their skeletons would 
lead us to fancy. There is a hint in one rude scratching on 
a bone that they were thickly hairy. There is a remote chance 
yet—at least it is a pleasant fancy to entertain—that we, with 
our Own eyes, may yet see this hairy ancestor of ours in the 
flesh. Everyone has heard of the entire mammoth, skin and 
flesh complete, frozen up in a Siberian river, and enduring to 
our day. The flesh was so fresh that the dogs fell upon it and 
ate it without ill results. Now, the pre-Glacial men of Professor 
Prestwich must have been contemporary with the mammoth, 
and may have ventured into high latitudesafter him. Thedis- 
covery of a refrigerated ancestor is by no means impossible! 
If, on being thawed out, he show no sign of life, he must, of 
course, be promptly stuffed by all the best taxidermists in 
council, and placed in a commanding position in the Museum 
in Cromwell Road, a relic and true portrait combined. 

Perhaps he was a caye-dweller,but Professor Osborne inclines 
us to the opinion that he was arboreal—unless, perhaps, he 
went on all fours. The human foot has not been walked upon 
solely for—scientifically speaking—a very long period. It is 
still growing gradually less prehensile; the little toe grows 
shorter every generation, while the great toe grows longer. 
The foot must have been habitually prehensile within a quite 
recent period—say, a hundred thousand years or so. 

Leaving “ Probably Arboreal” now, we may perhaps glance 
at some of the remoter generations. What came before the 
ape? The common ancestor of ape and monkey, and of all 
the lemurs, had a hand for grasping like ours; opposable 
thumb and flat nails. Probably his tail was abundant. His 
skull had a plentiful projection of snout, and his brain-case 
was smaller. Our next ancestor certainly swung from tree to 
tree in a probably tropical forest. There is little chance, then, 
of our finding zs frozen remains among the Arctic glaciers, 
The arboreal habits of our family explain the reason their 
remains have not yet come to hand. They died and fell vic- 
tims to greedy brutes with no consideration for the continuity 
of the geological record. 

The sires of “ Certainly Arboreal” were, perhaps, simpler 
and more archaic lemurs. They and the descendant of the 
living insectivora, the shrews, for instance, may possibly have 
drawn closer to each other in those remotertimes. But the 
portrait is foggy now. Had this remoter ancestor ventured 
among the branches yet, or did he eat upon the ground? 
What did he eat? Did his wife carry her babies in a pouch 
after the manner of the living opossum and kangaroo? Did 
he peer, a queer little lemuroid face, among the branches, at 
the tapir-like Ja/eotherium below? Did he counsel his wife 
(or wives) not to be afraid, and with a gleam of prophetic 
inspiration behold himself, or his progeny, glorious in the 
spoils of the earth, and bestriding the horse, the nobler son of 
the paleotherium? When wolf-like cynoden chased 
panting up atree, did he console himself with the thought 
that a time would come when the dog would gratefully lick 


him 
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the hand that beat it? Probably the birds with the big teeth 
that were his contemporaries, made him feel uncomfortable at 
times, Perhaps the temper of the democeras was as bad as 
that of the living rhinoceros, and our ancestor was chased by 
the monster out of pure spite and viciousness. He may have 
had his humiliations in spite of the glorious future before him. 
Later we may hope to see the investigation pushed further, 
but as long as any difficulty exists about the Jenulfima, or 
missing link, all claims to the identification of the primeval 
parent of the stock among living microbes must be accepted 
with a considerable measure of caution. 


THE MOST POWERFUL LIGHTHOUSE IN THE WORLD. 
M. PERRON. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary DiGest from a Paper in 
Magasin Pittoresque, Paris, Fune 15. 

OME monthsago | described in these pages the completion 
S of the most powerful lighthouse which up to that time 
had been constructed. It is at the Cape of La Héve, less than 
three miles from Havre, and marks the northern entrance of 
the estuary of the Seine. Its illuminating power is equal to 
23,000,000 candles and its light is visible at a distance of 230 
kilometres in clear weather, 94 kilometres in average weather, 
and 37 kilometres in foggy weather. Our lighthouse service, 
however, is not content with this great intensity of light. It 
is not considered sufficient. M. Bourdelles, engineer-in-chief 
of the service, has just completed the drawings fora new light- 
house, of which the illuminuting intensity will be double that 
of La Héve, or equal to 46,000,000 candles! 

The new lighthouse will not send its light ray much farther 
than that of La Héve, since the maximum will be 248 kilo- 
metres in clear weather, 100 kilometres in average weather, 
and 40 kilometres in foggy weather; but the intensity of the 
pencil of rays being doubled, the amount of light at the same 
distance is likewise doubled. Moreover, this enormous increase 
of power is obtained without the slightest increase in expense. 

In the Department of Finistére, which forms the northwest 
angle of France, some ten miles from Quimper, the capital of 
the Department, there projects into the Atlantic a headland 
which bears the name of Penmarck. On this headland will be 
erected the new lighthouse which will be by far the most pow- 
erful lighthouse in the world. 

How is this marvelous intensity of light produced? Ina 
very simple manner. Every one knows what the optical] part 
of a lighthouse consists of since Fresnel invented the system 
of lenses in steps (éche/ons): around a lamp are arranged, so 
as toconstitute a sort of drum, rectangular panels constituted 
—(1) of lenses in steps placed in such a manner tliat the lamp 
occupies the principal focus of each of them; consequently, 
the rays emanating from the lamp form, on issuing from this 
part of the apparatus, which is called the dioptric system, a 
parallel horizontal pencil; (2) of prisms of total reflection, 
constituting the catadioptric system, placed around the lenses 
and which refract horizontally those rays from the lamp which 
do not fall on the lens. 

The apparatus employed up to the present time has been 
composed of a considerable number of panels, twelve at least. 
Each of them thus received the twelfth part of the light of the 
lamp. If you reduce the number of panels to four—which is 
the case at the La Héve—the quantity of light received by 
each of them is equal to one-fourth of the total light emitted 
by the lamp, that is, triple the amount received in the appara- 
tus with twelve panels. It results from this that the luminous 
bundle of rays furnished by each lens hasa triple power. If 
you reduce the number of panels to two, each of them, occupy- 
ing a half sphere, will receive half of the total light emitted by 
the lamp, and consequently will emit a pencil of rays of a 
power double that furnished at La Héve. This is precisely the 
disposition which will be made at Penmarck. The appara- 
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* 
tus at both places will be the same, the only difference being 
that the number of panels is reduced totwo. The cost of 
erecting each establishment will be the same; the cost of 
maintenance will be the same, but the power is doubled. 

The principle by the application of which this result is 
obtained is very simple. It can be formulated thus: the 
luminous intensity of a lighthouse increases in inverse propor- 
tion to the number of panels. It may be asked why this 
elementary principle has not been utilized before. That is 
easily explained. It is not sufficient to construct a lighthouse 
with two or four panels. It is necessary to make the panels 
turn with great rapidity. 

These powerful lighthouses have in fact flashlights; but the 
flashes are almost instantaneous, lasting one-tenth ofasecond, 
with each flash succeeding every ten seconds, The difficulty 
has always been to get the flashes to succeed each other so 
quickly with a small number of panels. By an extremely 
ingenious invention this difficulty has been overcome, and 
with but two panels the revolutions wil! take place with suffi- 
cient rapidity to enable the navigator to see the flashes at the 
short interval necessary. 

Like the lighthouse of La Héve, the new lighthouse will be 
lighted by electricity. The lamp is fed by an alternating cur- 
rent of looampeéres at its maximum, while the average intensity 
of the light is that of 8,000 candles. 

The lighthouse about to be constructed will bear the name 
of Eckmuhl. The cost of it will be 450,000 francs. Of this 
sum 300,000 francs will come from the estate of the late Mar- 
quise de Blocqueville, who bequeathed that amount to erect 
a lighthouse at Penmarck as a memorial to her father, General 
Davout. A bronze statue of the General will be placed in the 
vestibule of the building. On the pedestal of the statue will 
be engraved the names of the battles at which he was present. 
Into the wall of the vestibule will be built a slab of marble, on 
which will be this inscription, composed by the Marquise: 

“ This lighthouse is erected in memory of Marshal, Prince of 
Eckmuhl, by the filial piety of Napoleon Louis Davout, Duke 
of Auerstadt, Prince of Eckmuhl, his only son, who died 
childless, and by his daughter, Adelaide Louise d’Eckmuhl, 
Marquise de Blocqueville, who also died childless.” 





RECENT SCIENCE. 


Aryan Language.—A recent volume of the proceedings of 
the Viennese Anthropological Society contains a paper by 
Professor Tomaschek, of the University of that city, on some 
interesting points of Aryan ethnology. Primitive Aryan 
speech, according to this writer, developed itself in Europe 
without being subject to any external influences, such as 
Coptic, Semitic, and other affiliated forms of language. A 
close examination of the ancient remains of Thracian and 
Illyrian dialects has led him to subdivide the Eastern European 
group of Aryan tongues into two classes, the first of which 
comprises Thracian, Phrygian, and Armenian, which are anal- 
ogous to the Celtic and Italic dialects of Western Europe ; 
while the second includes Slavic and Illyrian, which bear an 
analogy to the Lithuanian of the Baltic. Modern Albanian, 
he suggests, is a decayed survival of the Illyrian, with traces in 
it also of the pre-Aryan language of the country, which was 
Ligurian. Thracian, as a language, died out in early times, 
but Professor Tomaschek has collected many relics of it, which 
he intends to embody in a forthcoming work.—Pa// Mall 
Gasette, London, June \2. 


Cholera.—The most important news which we have to 
chronicle this week in regard to the progress of epidemic 
cholera is connected with the serious outbreak of that disease at 
Mecca, where the numbers of pilgrims this season are expected 
to exceed those of any previous year, and with its prevalence 
in many places in Central and Southern France. Several 
cases have occurred at Nimes, Montpellier, Cette, Narbonne, 
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Bességes, Frontignan, and other places. The total deaths from 
cholera that have occurred at Alais up to June 12th amount to 
seventy, and the disease has apparently not yet disappeared. 
A case of imported cholera is reported at Lyons, The mor- 
tality amongst the pilgrims at Mecca is stated to amount to 
sixty orseventya day. The total number of pilgrims is double 
what it was last year. As many as 40,000 have passed through 
Suez, and the same number will probably arrive at Mecca from 
Eastern countries and by overland caravans. The Egyptian 
Goverr ment is stated to be taking great precautions to safe- 
guard their country against the disease ; but the great pity is 
that precautions of the most elementary sanitary kind are not 
taken at Mecca itself, and along the route, to provide good 
water for the pilgrims, and to prevent overcrowding and foul- 
ing of the soil, in anticipation of the occurrence of these out- 
breaks. It is surprising that greater attention is not paid by 
congresses and European health bureaus to this source of 
danger than appears to be the case.—Lancet, London, June 17. 


Ptomaines.—Recent progress in the isolation of poisonous 
ptomaines, forms the subject of a recent paper by Professor 
Thorpe. 

Of late years much attention has been paid to the study of 
the putrefaction of albuminious substances of animal origin 
with the result that a considerable number of basic nitrogen- 
ous bodies, some of which are highly poisonous, have been 
isolated. These compounds were classed by the Italian toxi- 
cologist Selmi, under the generic name of the Jtomaines 
(xta@pa,acorpse). They are the products of the vitality of 
the micro organisms which are concerned in setting up the 
putrefactive change. Their discovery has greatly modified 
our views as to the mode of action of pathogenic organisms, 
and it is now regarded as not improbable that the distur- 
bances are due rather to the poisonous products elaborated 
by the organisms than to the mere presence of the organisms 
themselves. It ought to be stated, however, that the attempts 
hitherto made to isolate the toxic substances which may be 
formed by the growth of pathogenic organisms have been 
attended with only partial success. Thus Nencki was unable to 
detect any toxic substance among the products of anthrax, and 
Staphylococcus aureus, a common organism in abscesses, yields 
only a non-poisonous base. On the other hand, Brieger, to 
whom we owe the detection of a large number of these so-called 
cadaveric alkaloids, has found that the typhoid bacillus yields 
a poisonous substance which he has named ¢yphotoxine; 
and he has also discovered that the bacillus of tetanus 
forms a base, now called /efanzne, which gives rise to 
symptoms which have a strong resemblance to those occasioned 
by the inoculation of the bacilli. All the ptomaines hitherto 
isolated are comparatively simple in composition and not very 
complex in chemical constitution. Some of them have been 
shown to be identical with bodies already known. Thus 
choline (xoAn, bile), a non-poisonous alkaloid originally found 
by Strecker in bile, in the brain, and in yolk of egg, and now 
known to be a product of the putrefaction of meat of fish, has 
been synthetized by Wurtz; while neurine (vevpor, nerve), 
a derivative of brain substance, originally confounded with 
choline, but, differing from it in composition and in possess- 
ing intense poisonous properties, has been artificially produced 
by Baeyer and by Hofmann. Choline and neurine are closely 
related substances and can be readily transformed into each 
other. Another of the so-called corpse alkaloids, cadaverine, 
has also been synthetically formed by Ladenburg. 

In 1870, Schmiedeberg and Koppe isolated the poisonous 
principle of the fungus Agraricus muscarius, which they named 
muscarine. Subsequently, Schmiedeberg and Harnack obtained 
muscarine by the oxidation of choline, which indeed accom- 
panies it in many fungi, and from which it.differs only in con- 
taining an additional atom of oxygen. It is noteworthy that 
mascatine also occurs with choline among the products of 
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putrefaction of the flesh.—American Druggist, New York, 
Fune 22. 





The Sound of a Sunbeam.—One of tlie most wonderful dis- 
coveries in science that has been made within the last year or 
two is the fact that a beam of light produces sound. Accord- 
ina to Milling, a beam of sunlight is thrown through a lens on 
a glass vessel that contains lamp black, colored silk or worsted, 
or other substances. A disk, having slits or openings cut in 
it, is made to revolve swiftly in this beam of light so as to cut 
it up, thus making alternate flashes of light and shadow. On 
putting the ear to the glass vessel strange sounds are heard so 
long as the flashing beam is falling on the vessel. 
more wonderful discovery has been made. 
light is caused to pass through a 
duce what is called the solar spectrum or rainbow. The 
disk is turned and the colored light of the rainbow is 
made to break through it. Now, place the ear to the 
vessel containing the silk, woo] or other material. As the 
colored lights of the spectrum fall upon it, sounds will be given 
by different parts of the spectrum and there will be silence in 
other parts. For instance, if the vessel contains red worsted, 
and the green light flashes upon it, loud sounds will be given. 
Only feeble sounds will be heard if the red and blue parts of 
the rainbow fall upon the vessel, and other colors make no 
sound at all. Green silk gives sound best in red light. Every 
kind of material gives more or less sound in different colors, 
and utters no sound in others.—Electrical Review, New York, 


Recently a 
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NON-RELIGIOUS MORALITY IN THE SCHOOLS OF 
FRANCE. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Christliche Welt, Leipzig, Nos. 17-21. 
S there such a thing as a morality independent of religion? 
And if so, can such a morality compare with that of 
Christianity, or even surpass the latter in purity and strength? 
Is it possible by popular instruction to make such a morality 
the common possession ofa nation or a generation? These 
questions have often been discussed and scientific efforts have 
been made to prove such superiority. Only recently, however, 
has the attempt been made practically to demonstrate this 
thesis. Especially has the Society for Ethical Culture, which has 
recently attracted attention in Germany and the continent, 
been laboring in this direction, and endeavoring to find in 
such a morality the elixir that will cure the ills of modern 
society. In reality such an experiment has been made on even 
a grander scale in the public schools of France, but the work- 
ings and results of the new principle of pedagogics have not 
received the attention that they deserve, Attention to this 
experiment is all the more timely just now, since the first 
decade has not passed since the system has there been in 
operation. The representation here given is drawn entirely 
from official sources. 
The non-religious morality in the public schools of France is 
a comparatively new departure. Its roots, however, strike 
down into the decade that preceded the last one, and in fact it 
is one expression of the general tendency and determination 
to effect 4 thorough regeneration of the French people after 
the dire calamities of 1870 and 1871. It was recognized on all 
sides that a reform is the educational system, especially in the 
primary and public schools, was an imperative necessity in the 
contest of the New Republic with the old monarchical ideas. 
The rising generation must be won for the ideas and the ideals 
of the Third Republic. Spasmodic reforms in various directions 
were attempted, such as close application to geographical 
studies, the organization of the famous “ scholars’ battalions,” 
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and the like. It was soon recognized that such methods and 
manners must end in dismal failure. Accordingly the scheme 
was developed of a grand national education of France on a 
higher plane, and at the same time in a way that would form 
bonds of union between all sections of the people, no matter 
how much they were divided along religious and political lines. 
The idea adopted was that of a moral system, independent of 
religious basis or principles; a secular ethical scheme, which 
should make the youth of France men and women of good 
principles and withal patriotic Frenchmen. 

This feature was but one of a general scheme of school 
reform introduced in 1880 by the recently deceased statesman, 
Jules Ferry, then Minister of Education and Culture. The idea 
was to unify the entire educational system of France, by rear- 
ranging all the schools into three grades under one central 
management. The leading features of the system were to be, 
and are, that all instruction is imparted free; that all must 
attend school, although not necessarily at the State schools; 
and thirdly, that the instruction is purely secular and non- 
religious. The last-mentioned feature became a fixed fact of 
the system by the law of March 28,1882. The absolute divorce 
of popular education from religious instruction was a natural 
consequence of the compulsory attendance onall. This, how- 
ever, was not applied in France as it was in England and 
America, leading to an absolute exclusion of the religious and 
ethical element from popular training, but rather to the forma- 
tion of a normal system containing what was claimed to be the 
best in the morality of Christianity, without those characteris- 
tics which divide and sever society on religious questions. The 
object was to leave the less valuable, the doctrinal features, 
the shell, to the Churches, but to appropriate for popular edu- 
cation the kernal, namely, the morals. Ever since 1882, 
enactments carrying out in detail these general principles 
have been made, and France is now ona grand scale making 
an experiment never before attempted. 

Naturally the principles of this new education are deeply 
interesting. The “Normal Plan of Education,” the official 
manifesto in which the methods and ways of the scheme are 
developed for the benefit of those who are to impart much 
instruction, declares that the ideal isto be “ a generaland eternal 
morality,” while maintaining a strict neutrality in Church 
matters. The plan declares only that “ the chief duties toward 
God consist in the fulfillment of those commands which have 
been given by reason and conscience.” Higher sources of 
inspiration and information in morality than these two are 
not recognized, and in the nature of the case cannot bes No 
superior authority is assigned to the Scriptures or to the 
Church, While the new morality actually represents the 
strongest opposition to the Romish Church, it stands out in 
the boldest contrast to the evangelical system of Protestant 
ethics also. It proceeds from the principle that morality can 
be taught like a branch in regular studies, and that the formal 
inculcation of the various kinds of duties is sufficient to secure 
the inspiration and power to dothem, Although the plan 
designates only Reason and Conscience as the sources of the 
system of morals, yet, in reality, this source is the Christian 
religion shorn of many of the features under controversy by 
the various classes of Christians. Such a scheme as is devel- 
oped by the French books on morals to be used in the schools 
could not have been drawn from Mohammedan or other anti- 
Christian sources. 

Of these books on morality there are scores, or even hun- 
dreds. The selection of books is left to the local authorities, 
the choice to be made from a list recommended by the Official 
Teacher’s Conference, held annually in the various Depart- 
ments. Fully five hundred works of this kind have been recom- 
mended, The most popular of their kinds are, Liard’s Lectures 
morales et littéraires, recommended by forty-one Departments ; 
Jostand Braeunig, Lectures practiques, recommended by eighty 
Departments; Bruno’s Le tour de la France par deux enfants, 
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recommended by seventy-three Departments, and which has, 
appeared in 219 editions. 

The contents are graded according to the grade of the schools. 
Under various methods of representation the various duties to 
one’s self, to one’s neighbor, and to the State are explained 
and emphasized. Duties to self include those towards the body, 
as cleanliness, moderation in eating and drinking, and the 
like. Duties toward neighbors are summed up as justice and 
love. Atheism is not taught, as is often supposed, by this 
scheme, a higher being is recognized, but necessarily in the 
most general terms. The golden rule is applied in regard to 
life, property, name, and reputation of the neighbor. Tolerance 
in all things is strongly inculcated. In the higher grades the 
three ideals are freedom, eqality, and fraternity. In detail the 
duties of voting, participating in the affairs of State, and espe- 
cially love of country, are strongly emphasized. In regard to 
divine things, Bruno’s book teaches reverence for /a cause 
premiere, Other works, such as Liard’s and that of Mme. 
Gréville (the latter intended for girls), do not speak of any 
duties toward God. The one point in which there is a decided 
and positive agreement between all the works of this kind is 
the strong inculcation of patriotism, and the future greatness 
and glory of France is constantly held up before the eyes of 
the pupils. Even strong revanche ideas prevail. Bruno, ¢.g., 
prints a map of Alsace-Lorraine in colors of mourning and 
makes the Rhine the boundary of Germany. None of these 
works openly preach revenge for 1870-71, although they prac- 
tically imply it in dozens of ways and manners.* 





THE CHRISTIAN AND THE MOSLEM IN PALESTINE. 
THE Rev. C. SCHLICHT, OF JERUSALEM. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Evangelische Blatter, Bethlehem, Syria, Vol. \1., No. 4. 


HE modern natives of Palestine, who, rather on account of 
their language than their descent, are called Arabs, are 
by no means all Mohammedans, A large proportion of this 
people has for many centuries been Christian, generally 
adherents of the Greek Orthodox Church. There are quite 
a number of communities which are entirely Christian, just as 
there are many which are entirely Mohammedan. In nota 
few localities the representatives of two communions are 
mixed. What, now, are the relations which these two parties, 
the Christians and the Mohammedans, sustain to each other? 
This question forces itself upon the attention of every 
thougiitful man in Palestine all the more because he sees that 
here, much more than is the case in Europe or America, 
religious differences affect the social and communal relations 
of the people. The Mohammedan is the ruling State religion 
of Palestine in a much more emphatic sense than the State 
religions are such in European countries. The Sultan, in his 
capacity of Khalif, has a high position in the religion of the 
land; and while the Czar of Russia, who occupies a similar 
office in the Greek Church, permits soldiers of other religions 
in his armies, the Sultan allows only those to be his soldiers 
who have rendered their oath to the green flag of the Prophet. 
All religious dissenters are excluded from the army. Cliris- 
tians and other non-Mohammedans pay a yearly military tax 
in lieu of military service. In private, commercial, and social 
life such an arrangement is an impossibility. For missionary 
and other reasons the question as to their mutual relations is 
one of great importance. 

In view of the decided emphasis laid upon Mohammedanism 
as the State religion in the whole political organism of the coun- 
try, the natural expectation would be that one of the first things 
noticed by the traveler in Palestine would bea bitter antago- 
nism between the adherents of Christianity and Islam. And 
yet, strange to say, this is not at all the case. When the 


* See THe Lirerary Dicest, Vol. VII., No. 8, p. 20g: ‘* Educa- 
ting for Revenge.” 
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stranger has once become accustomed to the noise and cries 
which the Arab regards as indispensable even in the smallest 
business transaction, and has seen that all this confusion really 
signifies nothing, everything appears to be lovely and no chasm 
to exist between the Christian and the Moslem. In the sea- 
port towns, such as Jaffa and Beyrout, it occasionally occurs 
that a band of Moslem rioters select some innocent Christian 
as a sacrifice for slain Mohammedans whose murderers cannot 
be discovered, or that bands of Christians and of Moslems 
fight each other; but this state of affairs exists only on the 
coast. Then ina village, away from the common rout of travel, 
the strangers are sometimes spit at by fanatical Moslems, or the 
children throw stones at them; but this is done because they 
are foreigners, not because they are Christians. In Jerusalem 
it frequently happens that the different Christian sects engage 
in bloody contests; but such contests between Christians and 
Moslems have never been known. And then, when we 
remember that Christians sometimes adopt Mohammedan 
religious rites in Palestine, and Moslems, Christian rites; that 
at times the Fellah will salute his Christian neighbor with the 
greeting only permissible in case of a Moslem es-salam aletk 
(Peace be unto you!), instead of the one common in speaking 
to non-Moslems maharak safd (Thy day be happy !)—then a 
superficial observer is inclined to believe that there is deep 
peace between the Christian and the Mohammedan in Pales- 
tine. 


And yet this would be a great error. When the veil is lifted 
which necessity, or politeness, or the natural inertness of the 
people, has thrown over the true feelings of the people, then 
the terrible chasm of hatred between the two sections appears 
in all its horrible features. 

The Arab loves to carry on disputations, especially on 
religious subjects, although he does this most superficially. 
When Christians and Moslems enter upon their religious 
differences, no matter how much outwardly they appear to be 
pleasant and polite, the controversy nearly always ends in dire 
imprecations and curses. The interests at stake are always 
party interests, and these alone, never the interests of truth. 
The fact that in so many leading points, such as monotheism, 
punishment and reward, and the like, the two religions agree, 
only makes this antagonism at heart all the more bitter. The 
main sources of dispute are the revelations claimed by both 
sides, the Koran and the Bible. The Moslem appeals to the 
former, the Christian to the latter. The Moslem accepts much 
that is in the Bible, including Jesus and the patriarchs and 
prophets, but declares that the accounts of them as found in 
the Bible have been entirely falsified. For the Moslem the 
Bible in its present shape is a book of lies. For him the ver- 
sion of Biblical persons and events as given in the Koran is 
correct, and here is the source of the most bitter antagonism 
and hatred between the Moslem and the Christian. The 
former declares that both the Christians and the Jews 
have throughout falsified the sacred records. For them 
Christ—Sazdna Jsa—is, indeed, a great prophet; but 
Mohammed is greater; and nothing is more horrible in the 
sight of the Mohammedans than the doctrine of the Trinity 
and the worship of images. Unfortunately, the Christians of 
Palestine are neither in knowledge nor in life able to give a 
satisfactory answer to their Moslem critics. Their religion is 
too purely formal, and not a living power for virtuous life and 
works, and at the same time they are full of superstitions. 
Morally they are so low that Europeans often declare that they 
would rather have dealings with the regular Moslem than with 
the native Christian in Palestine. The latter is a regular type 
of the Oriental Christian in his stagnation of spirituality and 
intellectuality, and the mechanical performance of his religious 
observances. Only reévangelization can raise the status of the 
Christian in Palestine. Outwardly the Christians, as a rule, 
prosper better than the Mohammedans. Numerically tlie 
former are increasing more rapidly than the latter. While the 
Moslem is serving in the army, the Christian can pursue his 
calling and business. In recent months whole Mohammedan 
villages east of the Jordan have been deserted, because the 
inhabitants wanted to escape military services, Then, too, 
Western Christians are doing a good deal to elevate the Chiris- 
tians of the Holy Land. It is not impossible that the Gospel 
work of Western Christianity may reconquer the larger por- 
tion of Palestine for the Cross. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 
Hoensbrech, The Earl of, and His Defection from the Jesuits. 
Leopold Witte. Daheim, Leipzig, No. 86. 

Turis is a biographical sketch of the noted Jesuit writer, followed by 
an explanation of his defection (see Tue Lirerary Diaest, Vol. VIL., 
page 124). Paul Cajus, Graf von Hoensbreech, belongs to an old 
Spanish-Dutch family settled in Prussia, the head of the house still 
being a Grandee of Spain and Hereditary Lord Marshal of the 
Duchy of Geldern. Graf Paul entered the Jesuit Order to earn his 
salvation, and, like Luther, endeavored to kill every feeling for the 
world within him. But he found to his cost that spiritual rest can- 
not be obtained by a mortification of the flesh, and he had the rare 
manliness to acknowledge the failure. His main objection to the 
rules of the Order seems to be its antagonism against all patriotic 
sentiments. 

Spencer (Herbert) and Auguste Comte. 
wart, No. 23. 

Tue writer holds that these two men are of as great importance in 
the history of our era, as Kant and Schoppenhauer. The reason that 
they have met with so little encouragement in Germany, is that the 
Germans look upon all philosophy with distrust. This most phi- 
losophical of nations has had a rude awakening by the practical 
development of other peoples. And the Germans say: ‘‘ What can the 
Englishman, with his lame and crude empiricism, teach us of these 
things ? What does the flighty Frenchman know of such matters ?” 
The writer of this paper believes that the author of the ‘‘ Prospectus 
des travaux scientifiques nécessaires pour réorganiser la société” and 
the writer of ‘‘The Proper Sphere of Government” may teach the 
Germans much if they are only willing to learn. 

EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 
Book-Hawking. A Question of Public Education. 
Streissler. Vom Fels zum Meer. Stuttgart, No. 11. 

A BIL was brought in during the last session of the Reichstag to 
restrict the hawking of books. This is a direct attack by the priest- 
hood of the Centre Party against the increase of knowledge. Osten- 
sibly the bill is meant to stop the sale of books of the dime-novel 
class. But such works are sent out by only five or six of the 2,000 
publishers of Germany, and even these publishers do not deal in im_ 
moral literature. Besides, people get tired after a while of the same- 
ness of dime-novels, they begin to read better things, and thus even 
the dime-novel benefits the nation by creating a taste for literature 
where none was before. But the priests would ruin the quarter of a 
million of people engaged in the hawking book-trade, if they can 
thereby stop the spread of knowledge of any kind. 


Higher Criticism (The). The Rev. J. W. Earnshaw, Homiletic Re- 
view, New York, July, 8 pp. 


‘THE Higher Criticism,” the author tells us, ‘‘is not identical, 
and must not be confounded with the theories of any school of 
Higher Critics, nor with any results put forth in the name of the 
Higher Criticism.” He defines it as ‘‘simply a method of critical re- 
search, which may be applied to any writings whose genesis and his- 
tory are not fully known.” ‘‘It is the science of literary verifica- 
tion from internal evidence.” The large part of the paper is given to 
a consideration of what the Higher Criticism finds in the Penta- 
teuch bearing upon the matters of its inquiry, 

Love, All’s Fair in. 
London, June, 10 pp. 

A SAILor’s yarn of an experience in Chinese waters. The tale 
hinges on the loves of a young Chinaman in the cook-house and the 
fair Sing Ooh, the daughter of a wily old Hong Kong merchant 
who demanded five hundred ounces of silver as the price of the 
damsel]. The lover produced the bars of silver, got the captain to 
send a ‘‘ Melican ” officer to accompany him, and went to the mer- 
chant and demanded the maid. The ingots were weighed, the receipt 
given along with the maiden, and the surplus over five hundred 
ounces, incash. Next day the lover was arrested on the charge of sell- 
ing base metal for silver. The case went against him. He said the bars 
had been changed—the Court smiled. Then he produced his 
receipt, and demanded that the ingots be weighed in court. The 
merchant looked blue, the Court smiled. The ingots were all 
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heavier than the weights given in the receipt, and the merchant 
admitted that some dishonest clerk must have changed them. 
Mark Twain, ps ate with. Dan de Quille. 
Francisco, July, 9 pp. With Portraits. 
Tue writer tells of his experience in reporting with Mark Twain 
on the ‘‘ Washoe,” the popular name of all the silver-mining regions 
of Nevada. He tells us that Mark Twain, ‘‘ as a reporter, was earnest 
and enthusiastic in such work as suited him—really industrious— 
but when it came to ‘cast-iron’ items, he gave them a lick and a 
promise. He hated to have to do with figures, measurements, and 
solid facts.” 


Californian, San 


RELIGIOUS 


Catholicism in Boston. Thomas C. O’Brien. 


Boston, July, 3 pp. 
ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SEVEN years ago it was not known 
that there were any Catholics in Boston. Now, the writer tells us, 
probably one-half of the population of that city are Catholics. 


Donahoe’s Magazine. 


Missions of California. Laura B. Powers. Californian, San Fran- 
cisco, July, 16 pp. Tllus. 

A HISTORICAL sketch of the Roman Catholic Missions in California. 
The writer calls the friars who came to Mexico and California, the 
‘Pilgrim Fathers” of the West, and declares that they ‘‘laid the 
foundation-stone of our Western Civilization.” 

Mosaic Law (the Earliest), The Decad Structure of. Dwight 
ee Hartford Seminary Record, Hartford, Conn., June, 
i pp. ’ 

Tus paper is of special interest to theological students. The 
writer points out the fact that in the middle books of the Pentateuch 
there are three ancient law-codes woven into a mass of historical 
material. These codes are known as the Decalogue (Ex. xx:1-17), 
the Book of the Covenant (Ex. xx:23 to xxiii:19), and the Holiness 
Code (Lev. xviii:1 to xxvi:2). The purpose of this paper is to search 
for the structure and contents of the original Codes before they were 
combined with the history. 

Spirits (Evil). J.H. Long. Popular Science Monthly, New York, 
June, 15 pp. 

TREATS of the horrors perpetrated in the past ages of Christendom 
by the belief in evil spirits and possession. The number of persons 
put to death, chiefly by fire, in Christian Europe and America, is 
estimated at four millions. The crushing of this hydré-headed 
monster of superstition, says the writer, is one small part of the 
debt the world owes to science. 

SCIENCE 
Bacilli, The Fear of. 
Dresden, No. 22. 

FEAR assists in spreading an epidemic more than the bacilli. 
Although the latter may be in every bit of feod and every drop of 
water, yet it is by no means certain that they will find a lodgment 
in our bodies. The writer does not mean to advocate carelessness. 
But he warns against fear, because it prepares the body for disease, 
be it typhus, smallpox, or cholera. It must not be forgotten that, 
even in Hamburg, where the cholera assumed such alarming pro- 
portions, less than three per cent. of the population were stricken 
down by it, and less than one per cent. of those who lived in healthy 
quarters. A healthy stomach is undoubtedly the best protection 
against all disease, and to have a healthy stomach one must live 
abstemiously; the drunkard and the glutton are likely to be the first 
victims. 


AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Dr. Fred. Dorubliith. Das Universum, 


Brain (the Human), Structural Plan of. Prof. Charles Sedgwick 
Minot. Popular Science Monthiy, New York, June, 11 pp. 


AFTER pointing out the enormous aid rendered by embryologists 
to a sound conception of the physiology of the brain, and to the 
marked distinction in origin and differentiation of the medullary and 
ganglionic systems, gives the writer a history of the course of discov- 
ery,and concludes that until physiologists and psychologists shall have 
learned to differentiate the four primary sets of nerve functions, and 
have invented successful means for their separate investigation, 
cerebral physiology will continue an unsolved problem. 

Earth (Our), The Ageof. Kasl Vogt. Vom Fels zum Meer, 
Stuttgart, No. 11. 

THE word earth is female in all languages in which sex is given to 
inanimate things (French, la terre, German, die Hrde). Now, every 
one knows it is very difficult to get a truthful answer from a female to 
a question relating to her age. It is wisest to study her face, and form 
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your own opinion. Mother earth is silent to the question, but she 
cannot hide her exterior, and when we see this worn surface we come 
to the conclusion that she is very much older than she is described in 
all documentary evidence. That evidence must have been obtained 


by the kindly judge who would always first ask a female witness her 


age and then administer the oath. 


Glacial Gravels (the), Are there Evidences of Manin. Major J. 


W. Powell. Popular Science Monthly, New York, June, 11 pp. 
Masor Powe. asserts most emphatically as his own conclusion 
and that of the official geological staff gencrally. that there is no 
satisfactory evidence of man in the Glacial gravels; and that Profes- 
sor Wright and his followers have been misled by their failure to 
discriminate between overplacement and foundation formation. The 
writer claims to have linguistic material that points to the very high 
antiquity of man on this continent, but suspends judgment on the 
fact until more conclusive evidence shall be forthcoming. 


Hydrophobia, Statistics of. La Nature, Paris, June 10, p. 1. 

Doctor DussaRDIN-BEAUMETZ has made to the Council of 
Hygiene of Paris a report which shows that, during the year 1892, 
355 persons belonging to the Department of the Seine were treated 
at the Pasteur Institute for hydrophobia. Of these 355, but one died. 
Since its opening, the mortality from this cause at the Institute has 
been constantly decreasing, 3 out of 306 having died in 1887, 5 out 
of 386 in 1888, 3 out of 236 in 1889, none in 1890 and 1891, in which 
years the number treated was respectively 95 and 201. 

Kneipp Spa (a), At. Henry W. Wolff. Gentleman’s Magazine, 
ondon, June, 15 pp. 

THE new school of medicine called Kneippism, while not unmindful 
of the virtues of mild alterative waters, exercise, and careful atten- 
tion to diet such as is enjoined in other watering-places, is distin- 
guished by a practice of wading through wet grass, pools, streams, 
etc., and allowing the patient’s feet and clothing to dry by favor of 
wind and weather. The writer describes life at a Kneipp Spa. 
Mediums, Why —- do not Aidthe Am. P. S. in its Investiga- 


tions. Samuel Terry. Psychical Review, Grafton (Mass. ), 
with notes by the editor, 12 pp. 


THE plea advanced by the writer for the action of mediums in 
declining to aid the Psychical Society in its researches appears to be 
in answer to a communication from the editor of the Am. P. 8. In 
substance he says the mediums in the seances are not greatly gov- 
erned by their own reason, but are largely, if not entirely, mere instru- 
ments in the hands of their special spirit, guide, or control, who has a 
great deal of human nature in him, is very hostitle to criticism, and 
cannot be deceived as to the motives which prompt people to attend. 


Oxygen and Air (Liquid). Za Nature, Paris, June 10, pp. 2. 
Account of some remarkable experiments made at the Royal 
Institution of London, by Professor Dewar, the successor of Faraday 
and Tyndall, in liquifying oxygen and atmospheric air. The oxygen, 
obtained at a very low temperature, presented, after being filtered, 
the aspect of a transparent liquid, very slightly bluish and with 
striking magnetic power. Liquid oxygen is a ready means of pro- 
ducing very low temperatures. 
Personality (The Double), and the Relation of the Submerged 


Personality to the Phenomena of Modern Spiritualism. A. 
N. Somers, Psychical Review, Grafton (Mass.), 10 pp. 


Tue writer, after demonstrating the existence of a physical basis 
of double personality, which is reflected on the psychological side, 
contends that while under normal conditions of health the two parts 
tend to act in unison, the stronger part nevertheless gains the 
ascendancy (usually about puberty) and maintains it. Its activity 
is accompanied by the sensations which make us conscious of our 
bodies. When it is at rest, the submerged personality becomes 
dominant in its states of consciousness, just as in every individual 
the primary sex characteristics are dual, up to the period of sex- 
individuality becoming fixed, and the submerged sex may (by sexual 
perversion) acquire the ascendancy. Ignorance or low mentality 
favors the doubling and intermittence of personality, attended by 
breaks in consciousness, which impair the judgment, and dispose 
one to accept delusions. é 
Psychical Cases (Two Interesting). B. O. Flower. Psychical 

Review, Grafton (Mass.), May, 3 pp. 
Mr. Fiower, who has encountered much conscious and uncon- 


scious fraud ia his investigation of psychical phenomena, relates here 


iwo personal experiences which satisfied him that there are wonder- 
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ful truths to be revealed along this line of research. He is now pre- 

pared to investigate the subject critically, but without hostility. 

Psychical Science and Education. Arthur F. Ewell, Ph.D. 
Psychical Review. Grafton (Mass.), May, 9 pp. 

THE aim of this article isto induce teachers to take up the study of 
psychology as an important aid to education. The author cites a 
long list of authorities in favor of the study of hypnotic agency as 
affording an unequaled insight into the mysteries of man, and com- 
mends further the study of ‘‘ Clairvoyant Vision” and ‘‘ Thought 
Transference.” These studies are recommended not only as profes- 


sional aids, but also for their educational value to the teachers them- 
selves. 


Psychical Science Congress (The). Psychical Review, Grafton 
(Mass.), 4 pp. 

Tuis Congress is announced as one of the series of the World’s 
Congresses to be held in connection with the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. Psychical science is placed in the list by the Congress 
Auxiliary on the same footing with the universally recognized 
sciences, and, perhaps, there is not one which is more far-reaching 
in its human interests. 

The date of the Congress is announced for the week beginning 
Aug. 21. 

Sciences (Natural), Collection of Material for. Charles Brogniart. 
Revue Scientifique, Paris, June 17, pp. 11. 

IN a lecture delivered at the Museum of Natural History of Paris, 
the author, from experience, gives minute directions for securing and 
preserving insects, spiders, and crustacea, which travelers may meet 
with, showing how to asphyxiate the specimens without bruising 
them, pointing out how even a smoker can utilize the fumes of 
tobacco in drawing out insects from crevices, the bark of trees, and 
holes in rocks. 

Spanish Inquisition (The) as an Alienist. Henry Charles Lea. 
Popular Science Monthly, New York, July 12 pp. 

C1TEs several cases of sacrilege which came under cognizance of 
the Inquisition to show that while some offenders, evidently 
demented, were subjected to torture and the stake, others, as unques- 
tionably of sound mind, were adjudged insane and consequently 
irresponsible. 

Yellowstone (the), Fossil Forests of. Prof. Samuel E. Tillman. 
Popular Science Monthly, New York, June, 6 pp. 

DESCRIPTIVE and explanatory of the petrified stumps of trees in 
the Yellowstone Park from a study of the part of the ridge desig- 
nated on the map of the Geological Survey as Specimen Ridge, at a 
point about six miles east of the junction of the Lamar and Yellow- 
stone rivers. A series of nine or more successive forest growths, in 
some of which the standing stumps indicate a probable age of five 
hundred years, were successively overflowed with lava. Two kinds 
of deciduous trees have been recognized by fossil leaves. 


SOCIOLOGICAL, 


Caledonia (New). Graf Laujus, Austrian Imperial Navy. Peter 
mann’s Mittheilungen, Gotha, No. 5. 


New Caeponia has probably the finest climate in the South Sea, 
and might be a prosperous colony, if the French Government did not 
adhere to the pernicious system of hiring out convicts, by which all 
free labor is prevented from healthful competition. The deported 
criminals are liberated after awhile, but as the whole colony is in the 
hands of a few companies who hold ruinous concessions, it is almost 
impossible for a single individual to rise to comfortable position. 
Character and Conduct. S. Alexander. International Journal of 

Ethics, Philadelphia, July, 24 pp. 

A stupy of character and conduct in themselves, in which con- 
duct is shown to proceed from character, and must be judged not 
by its motives, but by its consequences. Character, originally a 
mental reflex response to stimulus, is in its permanently established 
form dependent on permanent associations of our ideas of conduct, 
which ideas act as controls over natural tendencies. The writer dis- 
cusses the possibilities of education and hypnotic suggestion in mod- 
ifying ideas, and thus bringing about change of character. 


Children, Vacation Colonies for. R. Piittner. Die Gartenlaube. 
Leipzig, No. 12. 


THE practice of sending poor children into the country has grown 
to some proportions. The number of children assisted in this way 
in 1890 was over 26,000, all of them belonging to families too poor 

















to go into the country. The aggregate expense of these excursions 
amounted to 464,000 marks. This sum was collected by subscrip- 
tion. But besides this there are numerous donations to societies 
organized for the purpose of taking children into the country and 
to the seashore. These societies command already the interest of a 
capital of 3,571,000 marks. Formerly the children were sent in 
small troops to board with the farmers. Of late, however, it has 
been found advantageous to build regular summer-homes for them, 
since it is far less expensive than boarding. A model summer colony 
of this kind is that of Prof. Ernst Wagner. At the comparatively 
low cost of 47,000 marks, accommodation has been provided for 700 
children near Klingenheim, in Saxony. 





Divorce Causes, Catholic Lawyers and. Timothy W. Coakley. 
Donahoe’s Magazine, Boston, July, 4 pp. 


THE doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church that marriage is a 
sacrament, and that, therefore, marriage is indissoluble, gives espe- 
cial interest to the question affecting the rights and obligations, with 
respect to suits for divorce, of Catholic lawyers and judges. The 
writer of this paper sums up his opinion of the matter in 
these words: ‘‘ The best accepted rule among Catholic theologians, 
touching the obligations of attorneys in cases where divorce is 
sought from a valid marriage is this, that they are permitted to sue 
for divorce in all cases except when the fact comes to their atten- 
tion that their client is seeking the divorce with a view to marrying 
again. In this case the Catholic attorney is absolutely prohibited, 
under pain of sin, from acting as advocate or counsel.” 

Drought, The Fight Against. C. Falkenhorst. Chronik der Zeit, 
Stuttgart, No. 25. 

THe farmer is conservative, he dislikes all changes. Yet the 
present dry year may teach the country-folk of Germany something. 
It has been proved that the leaves and twigs of trees may be made 
into hay, and they may be used with advantage in the silo. Our 
harvest of hay will be small this year; already the farmers are kill- 
ing off their cattle to save feed. Why not try to lay in a good stock 
of green twigs and leaves from the forests? It would be cheaper 
than buying hay in the United States, and, besides, it would 
encourage the growing of trees in the country. 

Election (A General); Right and Wrong in Politics. Edward 
Strachey. Atlantic Monthly, Boston, Say, 16 pp. 

A DESCRIPTION of a general election in the old days, before the 
secret ballot was introduced, and a discussion between the writer 
and the old Squire, the father of the newly-elected M.P., on the 
science of politics, the British Constitution, the morality of election- 
eering tactics, etc., ending with a discussion on the Morality of Tell- 
ing Lies, suggested by the question whether the laborer may now 
vote one way and tell his employer he voted the other way. 

Farmer (The) in California. John R. Grayson. Californian, San 
Francisco, July, 14 pp. 

THIS paper presents the wonderful natural agricultural resources 
of California. ‘‘Such is the variety of climate and soil, and such 
the diversity of altitude and local conditions, that in no other 
country in the world has the producer a larger list of profitable fruit 
trees and seed plants wherefrom to select those which he may prefer 
to cultivate.” 

Individualism and Collectivism. Professor Hippolyte Santangelo- 
Spoto. Revue d’Heonomie Politique, Paris, May, 9 pp. 

STARTING with the proposition that the most perfect form of social 
organization is that which renders possible the economic progress of 
the population and of wealth, the professor examines in detail 
whether individualism or collectivism comes nearer to such a perfect 
form, and comes to the conclusion that collectivism is but another 
name for communism, which, though theoretically a perfect system 
because it is altruistic or founded on ‘‘love,” is but a pure specula- 
tion and impracticable, because it is contrary to the laws of human 
nature. 


Industry, The Place of, in the Social Organism. William Smart, 
ey International Journal of Ethics, Philadelphia, July, 
15 pp. 

THE question propounded for discussion here is: ‘‘ Is economic 
effort really the business of man’s life, as the time devoted to it seems 
to imply?” and the conclusion is that no consideration of the sacred- 
ness of private property, or freedom of bequest, should be allowed 
to obscure the fact that the birthright of every human soul in a civ- 
ilized country is an education, a training, and, finally, a working 
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career, that will make it possible for him to realize himself in what 
we know to be the only true life—the life of thought. 


Labor. The Division of, and the Formation of Social Classes. 
Charles Biicher. Revue d’ Economie Politique, Paris, May, 30 pp. 
THE author discusses at some length the causes of a division of 
labor and its economic consequences. He recognizes in the division 
of labor a principle of economic development, endowed with great 
power and with great force of organization, assenting to the proposi- 
tion that differences in human nature and various degrees of culture 
contribute to favor such a division, while maintaining that these dif- 
ferences have less influence in producing a division of labor than is 
generally supposed. 

Marriage, On Human. C. N. Starcke. Jnternational Journal of 
Ethics, Philadelphia, July. 

THE occasion of this article is the recent publication, in English, 
of a work on the same subject by another Norseman—Mr. Wester- 
marcke—which was launched with a very favorable preface by Mr. 
A. R. Wallace. The writer observes that Mr. Westermarcke conclu- 
sions are so generally in accord with those which hé (Mr. 8.) had 
already published, that they might, with good taste, have been credited 
to their author. The chief point insisted on is that promiscuous 
intercourse was not the condition of primitive man, but a compara- 
tively late phenomenon, arising in a particular phase of the idea of 
property. 

Moral Deficiencies as Determining Intellectual Functions. 
George Simmel. International Journal of Ethics, Philadelphia, 
July, 17 pp. 

A DISCUSSION exhibiting immorality in the light of a positive cause 
of intellectual powers, and as containing in itself powers which, 
when given a certain impetus, lead to intellectual advancement. 
Again immorality may act by clearing away obstacles which morality 
usually places in the path of knowledge; as by the total exclusion 
of personal or sympathetic considerations. Still the possible improve- 
ment of the intellect, through falsehood, is often changed into its 
contrary, when the separation between truth and falsehood is no 
longer successfully maintained, as, for example, in the conformancy 
of the educated classes to religious standards, which they know to be 
false. 

Moral Training. On Certain Psychological Aspects of. Joseph 
pn International Journal of Ethics, Philadelphia, July, 

pp. 

Turis paper is a psychological analysis of the principal paradoxes 
and conflicts inseparable from the growing life of the conscience 
which, as the result of heredity, amounts to no more than a dis- 
position to act rightly, but which in the course of development is 
determined in its judgment of what is right by the influences of 
education. The professor does not countenance the encouragement 
of youth to the analysis of self-consciousness, but would have him 
impressed with the view that there is an ideal standard of conduct, 
and that to attain to it he must sacrifice his own will to the higher 
will without him. 

Russia, Passports, Police, and Post-Office in. Isabel F. Hapgood. 
Atlantic Monthly, Boston, July, 8 pp. 

Tue writer found, after a trip to Russia, that she had imported 
with her into the country a goodly stock of misadvice, misinforma- 
tion, apprehension, and prejudices. The officials gave little trouble 
about passports, but hotel-keepers do manage to levy fees by 
demanding them for registration. The paper gives a very amusing 
account of the writer’s experiences with Russian officials in the 
departments named in the title. 

Russia, Work Done at Home in. A. A. IssaYer. Reowe d’ Heonomie 
Politique, Paris, May, 17 pp. 

Tue author, a Russian, describes what kind of work in Russia is 
done by workmen at their habitations, and discusses the advantages 
and disadvantages of such kind of labor, the great disadvantage in 
Russia being that the workman, instead of producing articles which 
are in demand in the markets of the world, like those who work at 
home in Paris and Vienna, makes those things only which can be 
sold to his neighbors, or at bazars near at hand. 


Social Evil (The), and its Remedy. Edwin O. Buxton, Ph.D. 
American Journal of Politics, July, 12 pp. 


Sin committed in the name of pleasure attracts little attention to 
its awful character and fearful results. It is the black plague of 
modern civilization. Large sections in nearly every great city are 
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given over to this vice. Three methods of treatment have been sug- 
gested: (1) The policy of tacit consent; (2) Regulation: houses of 
prostitution most be kept orderly; they are needed for the protection 
of virtue; (8) The license system. Many houses could be taxed out 
of existence, while the others would be made safe; (4) suppression; 
this is the only certain remedy; but the records of cities show only 
signal failure; officials are not in sympathy with the enforcement of 
the law. Causes of the social evil are: (1) Violation of hygienic laws; 
(2) artificial and stimulated life; (3) impure literature; (4) obscene 
pictures. Right lines of procedure: (1) Organized virtue; a power- 
ful national organization for the suppression of vice, with branches 
in every city and town; (2) a vigilant committee in every city; (3) 
true education. 


Wages, A Sliding Scale of. Maurice Travers. Revue Interna- 
tionale de Sociologie, Paris, June, 20 pp. 

ANALysis of the Report of the Royal Commission of Labor in 
Great Britain, appointed in April, 1891, to take testimony in regard 
to, and study, the question of strikes, which have been so ruinous 
there. For instance, the general strike of the miners of Northum- 
berland in 1887 cost the Miners’ Association £89,000, the mine 
owners £55,000, while the workmen lost in wages £250,000. One of 
the measures recommended by the Commission is a sliding scale of 
wages, and this suggestion is here considered. 


Wall Street, Is It Immoral? J. W. Clarke, A.M. Donahoe’s 
Magazine, Boston, July, 7 pp. 


Tue writer of this paper offers the book ‘‘ Twenty-eight Years in 
Wall Street,” by Henry Clews, as evidence of the ‘‘speculative 
debauchery” and the ‘‘iniquity of the corner-makers” of Wall 
Street. He says that in the indictment of Wall-Street methods, pre- 
sented in this book, *‘not much harder epithets could be applied to 
the Gutenberg gambling-methods,” and that the “corner” is pure 
and simple gambling. 

Wealth, The Ethics of; Acquisition, Use, and Disposition. W. 
H. Quaintance. American Journal of Politics, July, 9 pp. 

WEALTH consists in food, clothing, buildings, lands, carriages, 
railways, pictures, musical instruments, books, and other things 
that can satisfy desire, not in money, bonds, or certificates of stock, 
which are only representative. It is right to accumulate wealth, 
provided it be honestly acquired. Wealth is placed to its best use 
when so placed as to create the greatest amount possible of new 
wealth. The possessor of wealth should not be allowed to bequeath 
it; this will compel him to dispose of it during his life, and he is 
likely to do this judiciously. 


When to Die. A. E. Ireland. Gentleman’s Magazine, London, 
June, 4 pp. 


THERE are two sides to the question—one affecting the human 
being who leaves this life, the other solely concerning those who are 
left behind. The most proper time for us all is when the work is 
done, when the fight has been manfully fought, successfully or 
unsuccessfully in the eyes of the world, it matters not at all; when 
we can no more inspire love or help others; when we ourselves are a 
burden, and can only fall exhausted by the wayside. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 
Drought (The) of the Spring of 1893. J.R.Plumandon. La 
ature, Paris, June 10, pp. 2. 

NEARLY all over Europe there has been a great drought this 
spring. In France there was hardly any rain from March 4 to May 
16, that is, for seventy-three days. The author, a learned meteoro- 
logist, by the aid of diagrams shows how widely the drought 
has extended, pointing out the extraordinary feature that, not 
only has there been no rain, but that the air has been singularly 
lacking in humidity, especially in the month of April, thus 
damaging vegetation, increasing the ravages of forest fires, and 
injuring the public health, especially by ‘diseases of the respiratory 
organs, 

El! Bruch, The Battle of. Gen. Gomez de Arteche. La Mustracion 
Espanola, Madrid, No. 21. 

Tis paper draws an interesting parallel between the battle of 
Lexington and the battle of El Bruch. The latter was the first great 
fight in the war of the Spanish people against Napoleon. A force of 
over 4,000 men under General Schwartz was almost annihilated by 
the infuriated peasants of the province of Cataluna. The French 
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troops had been sent out to destroy the magazines of the people, and 
did not expect to encounter any serious opposition. Buta number of 
young farmers jumped on their horses and alarmed the whole 
country. Thus began the great Peninsular war, which ended in a 
complete defeat of the French. 


Hungary, The Ancient Populations of. Professor Louis Gumplo- 
wicz, of the University of Gratz. Revue Internationale de Socio- 
logie, Paris, June, 23 pp. 

Srupy from a sociological point of view of the earliest peoples 
known to have inhabited what is now called Hungary, the author 
considering these people as composing the successive governments 
under which.they were, viz : the Geto-Dacian Kingdom, the Roman 
province of Dacia, the Kingdom of the Goths in Dacia and in Pan- 
nonia, the government of the Huns, and that of the Avares, an 
Asaitic people, with a language and origin analogous to that of the 
Huns, who after the death of Attila, remained the masters of the 
country for about 250 years. 


Lighthouse System (The) of the United States. Worthinyton’s 
Magazine, Boston, July, 16 pp. Illus. 


A VERY complete review of our lighthouse system. Many 
details are given, some of which are of special interest, ¢. ¢., the 
total nnmber of light-keepers and other employés of the United 
States lighthouse-service includes 3,076 persons; the total amount of 
appropriations for 1891-92 for the lighting of our coast was $2,844,- 
900; there are sixteen lighthouse districts in the United States; the 
third district, whose central station is at Staten Island, is the most 
important, both because it includes the largest number of light- 
houses and because the Staten Island station is the distributing depot 
for the entire country. 


Montadura (The Californian). M. C. Frederick. Californian, 
San Francisco, July, 7 pp. Illus. 


Montadura is a word in the Spanish language comprehending the 
entire equipment of a riding-horse. We have here a description 
of the trappings of the caballero, who spent his time in his 
saddle and his fortune on his montadura. Saddles. bits, spurs, etc., 


are described. 


Morton (Governor) and the Sons of Liberty. William Dudley 
Foulke, Atlantic Monthly, Boston, July, 16 pp. 


Gives a history of the Sons of Liberty, an Indiana organization 
for the establishment of a Northwest Confederacy, at the period 
when the General Government was fighting the troops of the South- 
ern Confederacy. The organization was crushed by Governor 
Morton, who had an eye on its operations from the first, and was 
acquainted with the mummery of its formula of initiation. 
Mosquito (the), The Mission of. E.A. Jepson. Gentleman’s Muya- 

zine, London, June, 3 pp. 

INSTANCES his joyous song, free from any querulous note, as evi- 
dence of a cheerfulness that might well be followed by many an 
earnest mission-burdened girl, and credits him with the useful 
faculty of recalling people in idle or dreamy mood to a conciousness 
of the realities of life. 


Plevna: A Military Study. Freiherr C. von der Goltz. Deutsche 
Rundschau, Berlin, June. 


THE great strength of the Turkish army was its Landwehr ; the 
men who, having served their time with the colors, are only liable 
to be called out in case of war. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
Landwehr of an agricultural country cannot stand as much fatigue 
as the line. Turkey, of course, has the advantage of being all agri- 
cultural. But our own army is still composed in its larger part of 
the country folk and need not be worse than that of Turkey. Yet 
the latter people may better claim to be a nation in arms than the 
Germans, The Landwehr officers live in the midst of their men 
even in time of peace, and this gives to the several battalions an 
esprit du corps not to be equaled by any other army of the world. 
Salt Lake City. H.R. Browne. Californian, San Francisco, July, 

20 pp. Illus. 

A DESCRIPTIVE article, in which important features are pointed 
out, which entitle Salt Lake City to more than ordinary considera- 
tion, not only as a commercial centre, but asa natural Sanitarium 
and delightful place of residence. The city is situated at an eleva- 
tion of 4,350 feet above sea-level. The seasons are regular, and drift 
one into the other almost imperceptibly. There is always dry air and 
generally sunshine. 
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GUIDE-BOOK TO THE UNITED STATES. 


N Europe a tourist would as soon think of traveling without shoe 
or stocking as without his Baedeker, which tells him where to go, 
what to see and admire, and the price he must pay. To his series of 
Hand-books, Baedeker has just added one for the United States, with 
an excursion into Mexico.* The plan of the book is thus described 
by The Evening Journal (Chicago): 


‘*The plan of the book includes an excursion into Mexico, and it 
contains about 500 pages, with seventeen maps and twenty-two plans 
of cities. There is much statistical information, and special articles 
have been written for it as follows: ‘A Short History of American 
Politics,’ by John Bach McMasters; ‘ Constitution and Political In- 
stitutions of the United States,’ by James Bryce; ‘ Aborigines and 
Aboriginal Remains,’ by O. T. Mason; ‘Physiography of North 
America,’ by N. 8. Shaler; ‘Climate and Climatic Resorts,’ by E. C. 
Wendt; ‘The Fine Arts in America, Painting and Sculpture,’ by 
William A. Coffin,’ ‘ Architecture,’ by Montgomery Schuyler, and 
* Sports,’ by Henry Harmon Neil.” 

Undoubtedly the work was prepared specially for the use of Eng- 
lish travelers in the United States, but it has met with unqualified 
favor on this side of the ocean, and the general opinion is that it con- 
tains a great deal of interesting reading. The Sun (New York) de- 
votes more than four columns to an analysis of the volume, dealing 
mostly with the special articles, summing up in this fashion: 


“ What seems to be an outcome of the Chicago Fair and of the 
expected inpour of European travelers is a long-needed addition to 
the Baedeker series of guide-books, devoted to the United States, and 
including an excursion into Mexico. The compact little volume, 
which we observe has been imported by the Messrs. Scribner, is about 
six inches long by three inches wide, but in its 500 pages it contains 
an immense amount of useful information. .To those familiar with 
the merits of the series it is superfluous to say that no bribing, no 
offer to advertise, and no influence of any kind have ever availed to 
warp the publisher from his purpose of presenting facts with 
unwavering precision. With becoming modesty, however, Mr. Kar] 
Baedeker reminds us in his preface that he has necessarily relied 
upon the reports of agents, who, however carefully selected and 
trustworthy, may here and there be chargeable with oversights and 
mistakes. He is far, therefore, from claiming for the first edition of 
his book the close approach to absolute exactitude which he will 
endeavor to attain, and he relies on the good nature of his readers to 
make known to him such slips as they may notiee. Mistakes of 
omission and commission there are indisputably, but, considered asa 
whole, this volume is one of the most remarkable examples of what 
a guide-book should be that has yet seen the light.” 


Still further goes The Times (New York) in its praise of the book: 


‘*A guide to travel in the United States prepared by foreigners, 
primarily for the use of foreigners, is a novelty. There is no end of 
ruides, ‘dictionaries,’ and ‘directories’ of America of home manu- 

acture, but no American seems yet to have mastered the art of mak- 
ing a perfect guide-book. Indeed, Baedeker stands alone in the 
excellence of his guide-books the world over, and his ‘ United States’ 
is a work of rare value. 

‘Such cursory reading as one is enabled to give in a short time to 
a volume of this character, er more than 500 pages of fine 
print and nearly forty new maps and plans, indicates that, while it 
meets every requirement it.was designed to meet, presenting in what 
seems to be the most convenient form the facts a stranger in the 
United States needs to know, it also has a kind of literary value that 
one unfamiliar with the quality and characteristics of the Baedeker 
guides might not have looked for. 

‘« Here is, indeed, a picture of ourselves as others see us, but wholly 
unlike any other English ‘view’ of America we have ever been 
favored with. Itis, as a matter of course, absolutely free from bias, 
and, while nothing is extenuated, nothing is set down in malice; 
personal prejudice does not mar a single chapter or paragraph. 
Wherefore Americans will find this guide-book most delightful 
reading—that is, if they are sensible Americans, to whom a faithful 
and accurate description of their land as seen by unprejudiced for- 
eign ~ ag will be both diverting and instructive. 

‘‘The province of a guide-book has never been clearly defined. 
The material from which one is made generally depends largely on 
the taste of the editor, and sometimes too largely upon his ability to 
select and discriminate, and his habits of work. In the matter of 
opinions upon all sorts of topics and in the extent of its merely 
descriptive writing it seems to us that this new Baedeker is an ideal 
guide.” 


In the general chorus of praise The Independent (New York) joins: 
‘The Guide is the publisher’s response to a frequently made sug- 


*The United States, with an Excursion into Mexico. Hand-book for Travelers. 
Edited by Karl Baedeker. With seventeen maps and twenty-two plans. New York: 
Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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The influence of his methods 


yestion that he should undertake it. 
has been good on the Guides prepared in this country, which have 


improved greatly under this tuition. One of the best is avowedly 
made on the Baedeker method. Still the improvement has not been 
so great as to close the field against the newcomer, especially as it 
appears now fresh from the press up to the latest date, and on the 
advance wave of the travel to the Chicago Exposition. It is gen- 
ete furnished with maps and plans, with directions, general, 
special, and local, and written up for each place of importance, with 
all pains to be accurate and (which is quite as much to the point) 
with a discriminating consideration of the requirements of different 
classes of travelers. Like all other Baedeker Guides it has a sort of 
literary, scientific, artistic, and general encyclopediac character com- 
bined.” 


With the portion of the book relating to Mexico The Nation (New 
York) finds fault, but with that exception thinks the work admirably 
done : 


‘“The appearance of an American ‘ Baedeker’ marks an epoch in 
our history as supplying evidence that European tourists have 
become numerically of importance in this country. Baedeker’s 
‘ United States’ maintains the bigh reputation which his European 
guide-books have established. Although covering an area many 
times larger than any other of this series, it is wonderfully accurate 
and detailed. The writer, Mr. James F. Muirhead, has evidently 
not allowed himself to be swamped by a mass of matters of little 
moment for the traveler, but has carefully selected points of interest 
and has treated them with all the fulness and detail that could be 
desired. The few pages added about Mexico, however, seem 
perfunctorily done, and reveal inaccuracies. 


TWO ENGLISH NOVELS. 


\ R. JOSEPH HATTON has written a good many stories. His 
‘ latest one* has not found universal favor, although things are 
said about it which ought to allure readers. A very bad quality in 
a novel, tiresomeness, is discovered by The Spectator (London) in 
“The Great Seal’’: 


‘*Mr. Joseph Hatton is not, perhaps, very high up in even the 
second rank of novelists, but his stories have generally a certain 
agreeable sprightliness ‘ Under the Great Seal’ is, however, both a 
shapeless and rather tiresome book. The first volume deals with 
the wrongs endured by English settlers in Newfoundland, in the 
days when George IIT. was Ring, at the hands of the fishing Admir- 
als, who, armed with the authority of the Great Seal of England, 
cruelly evicted the agricultural colonists. This portion of the book 
is, in parts, by no means badly done—some of the scenes of action 
are, indeed, decidedly brisk—but the movement is unduly retarded, 
and nearly three hundred pages are devoted to the elaboration of a 
story which could have been sufficingly and more interestingly told 
in a third of the space. Then, with the fourth chapter of the second 
volume, comes a complete break, and we begin an entirely new 
story. With two exceptions, all the men and women in whom we 
have been interested have vanished, and we have to make the 
acqaintance of a fresh set of characters set against a series of new 
backgrounds. First, we find ourselves in England, with the young 
man, David Keith, whom we have left in Newfoundland as a baby; 
then we are whisked off to Venice, to pick up David's father; then 
back to England again, where we stay until our final return to New- 
foundland to disinter the treasure which has been buried fora 
quarter of a century. The story is all in pieces, and though some 
of the pieces are well enough, the book, as a whole, is too broken- 
backed to have much vitality.” 


No novel-writer need desire better adjectives applied to his work 
than those used by The Atheneum (London): 


“The story moves, and its incidents are attractive and exciting. 
Mr. Hatton’s talents as a novelist have not deteriorated with use, and 
if he would always keep himself at his best one could speak still 
more emphatically. In the midst of one of his most powerful and 
highly-strung scenes he allows himself to write a sentence of this 
kind: ‘The knowledge of his infamous conduct gué the honest, 
trusting lad unnerved him.’ But, on the whole, the author’s narra- 
tive is simple, vigorous, and straightforward.” 


Still higher praise does The Saturday Review (London) award the 
story: 


‘‘Mr. Joseph Hatton is prodigal of the good things of fiction in 
‘ Under the Great Seal.’ There are at least two heroes, father and 
son, and two heroines, their sweethearts and wives. There is 
sufficiency of adventure to set half a dozen novels on the launch, 
and more than enough to inspirit with most unwonted fire quite a 
dozen stories lately to our hand which we should have thought past 
galvanism. In short, ‘Under the Great Seal’ is very easy reading, 
for it overbrims with life and movement. If the austere critic must 
urge a defect in Mr. Hatton’s method, it is that he has not altogether 


*Under the Great Seal. By Joseph Hatton. 3 vols. London: Hutchinson & 


Co. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 
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succeeded in meeting what almost every novelist has failed in. 
It is hard to tell the adventures of more than one generation in a 
family without risking the disabilities of telling a story in sections, 
of ng into the episodical treatment, and of loosening the } casomg of 
your fiction. Mr. Hatton escapes this flaw of slack-jointedness by 
the ingenious device of preserving both his heroes to a happy 
aneine, But he is not altogether free from the defects that spring 
from dividing the stream of narrative into competitive sources of 
interest. He is as profuse in scene-changing as an Elizabethan 
dramatist. From Newfoundland to England, from Norfolk to 
Venice, we take many a journey, — with return tickets. Just 
as we begin to feel an interest in her, his first heroine dies, and is 
buried when the first volume is not more than half through. Yet 
for all these things we are carried along to the close by the buoyant 
sense of life that animates the story. 

‘** Mr. Hatton’s keen eye for the picturesque and facile perception 
of character are convincingly shown in this capital story.” 


What better quality could a novel have than to be entertaining ? 
This, The Literary World (Boston) finds Mr. Hatton’s romance to be: 


** Joseph Hatton, the prolific author of ‘‘ Under the Great Seal,” 
contrives to unite all the good elements of a sensational story without 
producing the meretricious effects of sensationalism. In the present 
tale, history, romance, hatred, love, revenge, murder, imprisonment, 
shipwreck, fighting, and recovery of a lost son and a hidden treasure 
are skillfully blended in a way to rivet a boy's attention. The story 
is dated in the days of George III. of England, when ‘fishing 
admirals’ wielded authority and David Plympton ruled in Heart's 
Delight, Newfoundland. The fortunes of this little settlement sup- 
ply the substance of an entertaining story.” 


The other English novel alluded to in our caption is ‘‘The Last 
Sentence,”* by Mr. Maxwell Gray. Both he and his latest story 
seem to be more highly appreciated on this side of the Atlantic than 
in the author’s own country. Thus The Atheneum (London): 


“Tf, after all that has come and gone in the way of favorable criti- 
cism, anything were wanted to prove the real quality of the work of 
the author of ‘The Silence of Dean Maitland,’ ‘The Last Sentence’ 
should do so. For ourselves we recognize not much appreciable 
difference between it and the common or manufactured three-volume 
novel, unless it be its appearance of unfulfilled ambition. The mate- 

1 of the new book mostly consists of situations that should be 
moving in the extreme; we say they should be, not that they are. 
Phases of feeling of the humbler sort, trivial incidents, are, for the 
most part, eschewed in a story built on very tragic lines. Yet, of 
the finer effects of tragedy there is no trace. The author 
never rises, consequently never carries, the reader to the 
required height. A notable lack of artistic balance, an absence 
of the inevitable ‘word,’ and a woeful need of elimination and 
selection are conspicuous. No one with real feeling for style 
could have written, at least have left, sundry pages of unadul- 
terated padding — one instance, the remarks on skating, will 
suffice. Of the events of the story it would be unfair to say more 
than this: asin ‘Dean Maitland,’ the hero—this time he is a fascina- 
ting ‘legal gentleman ’—maintains a lifelong silence on an important 
event in his history. Complications involving his own peace aud 
that of others follow. The climax is when he is obliged to pro- 
nounce sentence of death on his own child. Other and (seemingly) 
even more dramatic situations are used, but, so far as we may judge, 
they are ages conceived and presented. Of the improbabilities 
involved in the story there is little need to say anything. Some 
authors have the power of forcing temporary conviction on their 
readers; here this is hardly the case, however. It seems to us that 
in sundry quiet descriptions of nature, especially in relation to 
human emotion, the book excels; they may not be gifted with the 
most | cap or striking touch, but they from time to time show 
quiet force and‘a certain temperament.” 


On the other hand The Nation (New York) has high praise, 
though not unqualified, for both author and story: 


** Maxwell Gray’s new novel affords fresh proof of the author's 
skill in making an interesting story. A concealed marriage, a dis- 
owned child, a terrible retribution—these words carry a sound of 
properties well outworn. Yet again and again the reader finds him- 
self on a pinnacle of suspense, and led into situations both stirring 
and novel. The characters are well defined, and the country-folk, 
as usual with this author, are beyond price. It is curious that the 
sense of humor which these peasant sketches reveal should not act as 
deterrent to the iniquitous practice of itemizing a flora and fauna for 
every act of every life in these long novels of Maxwell Gray. The jaded 
reader longs for a Joshua to stay the shining of the sun, for an 
Orpheus to still the birds, for a vivisectionist even, to suppress the 
butterflies and cows. The fact that it is all well done is not an offset 
to its dispiriting quantity. The book is dedicated, in a few feeling 
words, to Wolcott Balestier, to whose memory, no doubt, the tender 
little prefatory poem is also inscribed.” 


*The Last Sentence. By Maxwell Gray. London: Heinemann. New York: 
Tait, Sons, & Co. 
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A NEW EDITION OF PEPYS'’S DIARY. 


‘T’HE Diary of Pepys, though three-score years and ten have passed 

since it was first published, seems as fresh and readable as when it 
was first given to the world. The first volume of anew edition * has 
just appeared, and the comments on it are as long and carefully writ- 
ten as though the work were just now issued. The Times (New 
York) devotes more than a column to the latest edition, saying, 
among other things: 


‘‘ During the seventy years that have elapsed since the immortal 
—_ of Samuel Pepys was brought to public knowledge, after hay- 
ing lain neglected for more than a hundred years, several editions, 
each more complete than its predecessor, have made their appearances, 
¥irst there was the translation undertaken by John Smith, who must 
have shared many of the delightful sensations which had come to 
another man of the same name 200 years before, when making explor- 
ations of another kind in new territory on the coast of North America. 
After John Smith we had Lord Braybrooke, and then, not many 

ears ago, the Rev. Mynors Bright. 

“‘Mr. Bright’s edition was at the time commonly accepted as com- 
plete and final, although in his preface he acknowledged that he 
had neglected to use those parts which gave accounts of Pepys’s 
daily work in office. It appears, however, that, whereas Mr. 
Bright added new matter equal to a third of the whole, he left 
unprinted about one-fifth of the whole, although he had translated 
the entire document, which is a formidable manuscript in cipher fill- 
ing six volumes and covering 3,000 closely written pages, and 
bequeathed his transcript to Magdalene College. The present edition 
is the result of a decision to print those portions of the diary to which 
Bright referred as giving accounts of daily office work only.” 


The Tribune (New York), in a long notice, has these excellent 
observations : 


‘One of the most interesting passages in the volume happens to be 
aremark upon the various methods of pronouncing the diarist’s 
name. From this it appears that at Magdalene College, the home of 
the Pepysian Library, jhe accepted pronounciation is ‘ Peeps,’ and 
that the evidence indicates this to have been sanctioned by Pepys 
himself, and by the descendants of his sister Paulina. Yet other 
branches of the family all pronounce it ‘Peppis.’ Thus, curiously 
enough, the general pronounciation, ‘ Peps,’ has po support among 
persons to whom the name belongs. 

‘Tn outlining the plan of the present edition Mr. Wheatley writes 
that hitherto about one-fifth of the diary has been left unprinted, and 
adds that ‘It has now been decided that the whole of the diary shall 
be-made public, with the exception of a few passages which cannot 
possibly be printed. It may be thought by some readers that these 
omissions are due to an unnecessary squeamishness, but it is not really 
so, and they are, therefore, asked to have faith in the judgment of 
the editor. Where any passages have been omitted marks of omis- 
sion are added, so that in all cases readers will know where anything 
has been left out.’ He also asks ‘the kind assistance of any reader 
who is able to illustrate passages that have been left unnoted.’ One 
may well wonder-—if the completed Pepys is a necessity to history— 
why the ordinary practice could not be followed of turning objec- 
tionable passages into Latin, or, if that did not serve, into Greek or 
Sanskrit. This device would at least enlarge the jury of intelligent 
people who could pass upon the trustworthiness of the editor’s judg- 
ment, without adding appreciably to the general stock of revealed 
nastiness.” 


Reasons for the perennial interest of the Diary are thus pointed 
out by the Christian Union (New York): 


‘* What gives that record its value is the fact that the diarist had 
no sense of proportion, saw no difference of relative values, but 
jotted everything down, great and small, with the same indefatigable 
care and industry. Now, for historical purposes as well as for enter- 
tainment, this is an admirable habit. The man with a perspective 
who describes contemporary events is very likely to preserve strik- 
ing episodes and to omit the very things which in the next century 
are seen to be the most putential and significant. A man like Pepys, 
on the other hand, jots down everything, and is as likely to catch the 
big fish in his net as the little ones. He is not a historian, but he is 
an admirable collector of the materials for history. Mr. Pepys had 
also a genius for self-revelation, and the confession of his sins is one 
of the most entertaining features of the immortal ‘ Diary.’ There is 
something in the prattle of this nafve but by no means Innocent man 
which is diverting to the last degree.” 


Of the new edition The Literary World (Boston) observes: 


‘““Mr. Wheatley gives a readable sketch of the gossiping Mr. 
Pepys, to the extent of some forty pages; at the bottom of the 
page he prints all the notes necessary to a full understanding of the 
text. This new edition is to fill some eight volumes, and it 
undoubtedly will become standard.” 


In regard to the literary merits and interest of the diary The 


* The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M. A., F. R. S., Clerk of the Acts and Secretary of 
the Admiralty. Completely transcribed by the late Rev. Mynors Bright, M. A., from 
the shorthand manuscript in the Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
With Lord Braybrook’s Notes. 
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Evening Post (New York) has some observations which are worth 
consideration: 


‘«'To question the merits and importance of the book would be 
literary blasphemy; but we cannot help thinking that they have been 
rated as high as they deserve. For any one but a social antiquary, 
a large part of the Diary possesses little more interest than would be 
possessed by an equally ancient washing-bill or ledger. One entry 
of Pepys’s attendance at the navy office, of the business which he 
does there, of his taking his morning draught, of his dinner, of his 
playing on his theorbo, of his game at cards, of his engaging and 
dismissing his servants, of his orders to his tailor, or even of his 
more amusing quarrels and reconciliations with his wife, is as good 
as a hundred; and an ordinary reader, we should think, would soon 
grow weary of the repetition. The bulk of the diary is taken up 
with merely personal or domestic details; public affairs or events, 
and even social events of a general kind, occupying a comparatively 
small space. The entries are miscellaneous, the events great and 
small of each day being punctually set down without literary arrange- 
ment or coherence. The work has, in fact, no literary character or 
attraction except the style, which charms us by its old-fashioned 
simplicity. Pepys is not to blame. He evidently was not writing, 
originally or mainly at least, for the amusement of the public, but 
keeping a record for his own future information and satisfaction. 
It would be unfair to look in him, therefore, for delineations like 
those of Saint-Simon, even if the Englishman had possessed the 
Frenchman’s touch or efijoyed such opportunities as those which the 
Frenchman enjoyed at Versailles. Nor will the diary bear com- 
parison with Horace Walpole’s letters, whieh form a social journal 
of the writer’s times.” 


“KING POPPY.” 


- _— late Earl of Lytton had been Viceroy of India and died 

while British Ambassador to France, yet more than all his 
honors he desired to be classed among poets of a high rank. Praise 
of his poetical productions gave him keen pleasure, and disapproval 
of them gave him equally keen pain. He certainly would not 
have been happy if he had lived to read the comments of some 
critics in the United States on his posthumously published ‘‘ King 
Poppy.”* This is all the notice which The Evening Post (New York) 
thinks it necessary to take of the work: 


‘‘Of the long poem in blank verse by the late Earl of Lytton, 
‘King Poppy’ (Longmans), it can only be said that its title is singu- 
larly felicitous. We are reminded by it of the legend of that New 
England clergyman who once gave aseries of four discourses on 
Sleep, with illustrations by the audience.” 


That the poem is worthy of more attention is evidently the opinion 
of The Tribune (New York), which gives an explanation of the 
motive of the work, while plainly showing it to be rather hard to 
read: 

‘* Between the motive and the execution of the late Lord Lytton’'s 
most recently published poem there is a great gulf fixed. To span 
this gulf without falling intoits depths of obscurity requires some 
dexterity in the handling of the annotations which the author has 
furnished to serve as a bridge. When the passage has been made, 
however, it is felt that the risk to one’s patience has not been use- 
lessly incurred. The book is a satire upon the modern Gradgrind 
and his ideas. It is alsoa purely imaginative poem; but it is that 
only in the Prologue of forty-four pages and the ‘Epilude’ of 
twelve pages more. In a dozen intervening cantos, fancy and 
satire, poetry and politics, are mingled. Without the ‘Legend’ of 
the Prologue the pages following it would lose most of their point. 
On the vo hand, the Legend might be isolated without the sacri- 
fice of any of its interest. . ; 

“Side by side with the development of the Diadummianian 
story, the poem traces, in the history of the King’s daughter, who 
figures as the captive Princess of the old fairy-tale here revived, the 

rowth of the soul into the perfect emancipation of impassioned poesy. 

o make this consummation plain was, without doubt, the writer's 
hardest task, and he did not in the end really succeed. The thread 
of his thought is not altogether lost, but it does not of itself reveal 
the connection between the changes of the poem’s symbolism. In 
other words, the structure of the work is imperfect, the argument 
lacks lucidity. By adding a commentary the author acknowledged 
this himself. The impression it leaves is the more dissatisfying 
because the lines flow easily and gracefully, and the diction is pleas- 
ing. The poem, says the introduction, was Lord Lytton’s ‘favorite 
creation,’ and though conceived twenty-one years ago and written 
down in 1874, he worked over and polished it pretty constantly up 
to very nearly his‘last days. The result of this careis seen in 
finished, skillful versification, and occasionally there are passages 
where enthusiasm has warmed the lines into almost passionate move- 
— as in the description of Demeter’s wrathful descent into 

Tades.” 


Whether The Atlantic Monthiy (Boston) intends its comment on 
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the poem for praise or blame, we leave our readers to judge for 
themselves: 


‘*Lord Lytton’s love of fancy and speculation, his ingenuity, and 
his well-tuned ear find scope in this mock-heroic poem for a good 
deal of banter and earnest protest against prosaic misrule. The 
palace of dreams, enduring when the structures of sense dissolve, is 
here decorated, as with sculptured ornament, with the fairy-tales 
and fancies which have become imbedded in the human affections. 
An odd conceit of marginal comment adds to the fantastic structure 
of the poem; and after one has extracted the entertainment afforded, 
one is disposed to regard the whole performance as a somewhat over- 
wrought fabric of fancy rather than a piece of high imagination. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Le Bambou gives expression to the theory that drunkards are 
martyrs to the evolutionary process whereby alcohol, in combination 
with some azotic solution, the secret of which has not yet been dis- 
covered, shall eventually replace meat and vegetables as food for 
man. 


The following opinion of two popular novelists appears'in the lit- 
erary columns of London Truth; ‘‘I fancy Messrs. Howells and 
James have few more appreciative readers than I, but the continual 
coxcombry and occasional fantastic foppery of the style of each of 
these brilliant novelists is certainly irritating. You are again and 
again reminded of that ‘ waterfly,’ Osric, and his ridiculous euphuism, 
of Hamlet's parody thereof, and the comment of Horatio, ‘Is ’t not 
possible to understand in another tongue?’ ” 


The paper of which Henry Ward Beecher was once editor, and 
Mr. Beecher’s successor, the Rev. Lyman Abbott is how editor-in- 
chief, has changed its title from The Christian Union to The Outlook. 
In editorship, ownership, publisher, policy, and character it will 
remain unchanged. The number dated July 1 is the first of the new 
series; it is printed from new type, contains 52 pages, and has 
several features of special interest. 


Ernest Renan was very careless about his dress. When at work 
in his library he wore a coat which was rather ‘a collocation of tat- 
ters than a coat.” ‘‘ When the news came to Renan,” says Black 
and White, ‘‘that the Duke of Aumale had become his colleague at 
the Academy, the great French author was among his books and 
wearing this extremely ragged coat. He did not stay to change it, 
but carried his congratulations and his coat straight to the Duke. ‘I 
could not make out,’ he said to his wife when he came back, ‘how 
it was I attracted so much attention at the Duke’s.’ Mme. Renan 
thought she could guess.” 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
AMERICAN AND ENGLISH. 


Bible Eschatology. In Its Relation to the Current Presbyterian Standards and 
the Basal Principles that Must Underlie Their Revision: Being a Review of the 
Writings of the Presbyterian Divine, L. C. Baker. Henry Theodore Cheever, 
D.D. Lee & Shepard, Boston. Paper, $1; Cloth, $1.25. 

Booth (Edwin). Lawrence Hutton, Harper & Brothers. Cloth, soc. A 
review of incidents in Mr. Booths life. 

Conversations on Some of the Old Poets. By James Russell Lowell, with an 
Introduction by Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. David McKay, Philadelphia. 
Third edition. Enlarged. Cloth, 

Essays in London and Elsewhere. Henry James. James R. Osgood. Mcllvaine, 
& Co., London, Cloth, 7s, 6d. . 

Experiences of a Prussian Officer in the Russian Service During the Turkish, 
War of 1877-78. From the German of Richard Graf von Pfeil. Edward Stanford, 
London, Cloth, 15s. 

Ghost Worid (The). T. F. Thiselton Dyer. Ward & Downey, London, Cloth, 
108. 6d. 

Gossip of the Caribbees. Sketches of Anglo-West Indian Life. William R. H. 
Trowbridge, Jr. Tait, Sons,& Co. Cloth, 4 

House -Hunter (A) in Europe. W. H. Bishop. Harper & Brothers. Cloth, $1.50. 
This book gives practical information about living in Europe, 

Joel Marsh: An American,and Other Stories. By Avery Macalpine. Ward, 
Lock, & Bowden, London. Cloth, 3s. 6d. : 

Jurushy in Brooklyn. By Jurushy Smith, of Smithville (Anna Olcott Commelin), 
Fowler & Wells Co. Paper, Illus., 25c. A dialect story, commenting upon some 
of the fads and follies of fashionable life in our large cities. 

Lucia, Hugh, and Another, A Noyel. By Mrs. J. H. Needell. Appleton’s 
Town and Country Library. D. Appleton & Co. Paper, soc. 

Newspaper (a), The Making of. Experiences of Certain Representative 
American Journalists Related by Themselves. Edited by Melville Philips. G. 
P, Putnam’s Sons, Cloth, $1.25. 

One of Earth’s Daughters. A Novel. By Ellen Roberts. Arena Library 
Series. Arena Pub. Co., Boston, Cloth. 


— Ghisleri. A New Novel. By F. Marion Crawford. Macmillan & Co, 
Cloth, $:. 

Refugees (The). A Tale of Two Continents. A. Conan Doyle. Harper & 
Brothers. Cloth, $1.75. A historical novel. the early scenes of which are laid in 
France, at the Court of Louis XIV. The Refugees, Victims of the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, came to America, 


The Story of My Life, from Childhood to Manhood. George Ebers, Author of 


wee. “ Uarda,”’ * An Egyptian Princess,” etc. D. Appleton & Co. Cloth, 
ith Portraits. 
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‘The Press. 





THE CHURCH PRESS. 


Negro Equality. 

Bishop Joyce of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, North, and chancellor of the U. S. 
Grant University at Athens, recently visited 
the town of Cleveland, ‘enn., and while there 
was the guest of a family of negroes, spending 
the night in their house, and taking supper and 
breakfast with them. 

The Christian Advocate (Meth. Epis. South), 
Birmingham, Ala., has this to say regarding 
the Bishop’s actions: 


‘** Bishop Joyce has defined his position on 
the social equality question in the most positive 
and emphatic way—by giving the advocates of 
the theoryjan object-lesson in the business. 
He not only advocates it, but lives it. We are 
compelled to say, ‘Consistency, thou art a 
jewel.’ He is certainly consistent, no matter 
the motive that prompted the action. This 
may have been pure. Certainly we will not 
impugn his motive. Nor will we question his 
right to sleep with a negro, if he may so de- 
sire, for he is a free man and so is the negro. 
No one has a right to object unless it should 
be the negro himself, and under the circum- 
stances we think this would hardly be in ac- 
cordance with the laws of social economics. 

“It is evident that he has drawn the color- 
line, and it is black enough to be seen even by 
the blear-eyed. We hope he may enjoy his 
selection whether it be mafura/l or not, and 
when among us stick to his own chosen color. 
We do not intend to associate on terms of 
social equality with the negro, nor shall we 
court the association of the white man who 
does. By this we mean no reflection on the 
negro, but we do mean to throw contempt on 
the white man who claims him as his equal.” 


The Church and the Saloon. 


Very many reformers believe that the Church 
is not doing her full work in the fight against 
the saloon. Zhe Presbyterian Observer 
(Presb.), Philadelphia, comes to the defense 
of tlre Protestant Church against the charge of 
lukewarmness on this subject, and says: 


‘* There is a great deal of misrepresentation 
of the Protestant Church in regard to the 
saloon, She is charged by Ultraists with being 
responsible for its existence, but the fact is, 
every denomination with which we are familiar 
is positively arrayed against it. The Protestant 
religious press opposes it earnestly, decidedly, 
and fearlessly. General Assemblies, Associa- 
tions, Conferences, and Synods have made the 
strongest kinds of deliverances. Scarcely a 
saloon-keeper is to be found in a Protestant 
Church. . . . The Protestant Church, asa 
body, is one of the greatest bulwarks In the 
temperance cause, and should he spoken of, 
and recognized as such by all temperance re- 
formers. If she is not, then they have a lonely 
and discouraging contest before them. Give 
her credit as a temperance agency, and let her 
power be used in every wise and honorable 
way for the overthrow of the drink curse.” 


Church Extension. 


The Southern Churchman (Prot. Epis.), 
Richmond, in commenting upon the rapid 
growth of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
says: 

** But there are dangers connected with this 
zeal for Church extension and rapidity of 
growth. We must not miss the point of our 
Lord's last commission by misreading it. It is 
not, ‘Go ye into all the world and plant the 
Church,’ but ‘and preach the Gospel.” . . . 
Any man or set of men may start a religious 
club, and call it a Church, It does not re- 
quire the power of the Holy Ghost to organize 
a vestry, and build a house of worship, and 
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| start a school for religious purposes. But the 
Holy Ghost is necessary to’ preach the Gospel 
and establish a Church. There is a spiritual 
succession, as well as atactual and ministerial 
succession, that goes to constitute a Church in 
the Scriptural sense. The presence of the 
Spirit is as necessary asthe presence of the, 
ministry and sacraments to the being of a 
Church. What is extension, then, without in- 
tention? It is of the first importance in these 
days to emphasize the spiritual nature of the 
Church of Christ.” 


Punishment for Sabbath Desecration. 


The United Presbyterian, Pittsburgh, be- 
lieves that judgment will follow the desecration 
of Sunday by the World’s Fair: 


‘*God has infinite resources of righteous 
judgment. The Exposition may be a failure, 
involving great financial loss ; it may terminate 
in such financial reverses that the city may be 
temporarily bankrupt. Disaster in other forms 
may come to vindicate the righteousness of 
God. Or, the enterprise may be a financial 
success, and it may close amid the praise of all 
the nations represented in it. Many may be 
ready to revise their judgment, and say that it 
could not have been displeasing to God. But 
the virus of evil taken into the life will con- 
tinue to poison the whole system, and the re- 
sults will be none the less sad because fora 
time hidden, and in their development long 
delayed. The life on the Plaisance may be- 
come the life of the city, the no-Sabbath of the 
Fair may become the no-rest for the working- 
man in every shop and mill. ‘The dishonesty 
of the Directory may be repeated in the store 
and bank, by the trusted clerk or manager. 
There is no judgment greater or more terrible 
than to allow sin to work out its own legitimate 


results,” 
The End of the World. 

The Seventh Day Adventists have been hold- 
ing a great camp-meetlng in Minnesota. They 
have selected this year as the time when the 
world will come toanend. Zhe Ensign (Bap- 
tist), Minneapolis, has this to say about what it 
calls *‘ this Second Coming theory ”: 


‘* The calculations of unbalanced zealots, the 
special formation of societies, who do nothing 
but look for Christ’s coming; the discussions 
and divisions among Christian people as to the 
‘ millennium,’ the ‘ pre’ and ‘ post’ factions— 
all has had a tendency to obscure a most 
important teaching. Every child of God is 
urged by his Lord to be in readiness every 
day, ‘for in an hour that ye think not the Son 
of Mancometh.’ . . . Thetrue way tolive 
is to be ready for Him when He comes—no mat- 
ter whether He shall come to-day or next year. 
He may come any time—there is not a living 
soul who can give the day or year or century, 
He may come to-day—be ready. . . . The 
possibility of death every day does not hinder 
men from doing their share of the world’s 
labor, and the possibility of Christ’s coming 
will not make a man sit down to sing hymns, 
and putona white robe. Sucha man is not the 
one Christ will look for when He appears, It 
should be added that side by side with the 
expectation of Christ’s coming this year the 
Seventh Day Adventists are planning for the 
extension of their peculiar views among the 
heathen! Further comment might spoil the 
force of that statement!” 


“To the Chief Musician.” 


The Interior (Presb.), Chicago, gives this ad- 
vice to the Rev. Dr. Ecob, who declared his 
desire to start a new denomination to be called 
** The Church of Christ”: 


‘* Brother Ecob is making his mistake. He 
simply cannot stand the racket of a heresy 
trial. It tears his righteous soul all to pieces, 
and he wants to get away from all knowledge 
of bad-yeasted and half-baked sanctification. 
Why, Ecob, bless your sensitive soul, man, if 
you should start your new * Church of Christ,’ 
you would have all the religious cranks within 
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traveling distance rushing in upon you. And 
they would go to fighting the first day out. 
You could not get any reliable life-insurance 
company to take your risk against felo de se, 
; « Nail ‘God with Us’ above your study. 
table, and go and preach the Divine imma- 
nence with all your eloquence and enthusiasm. 
| Just as sure as you are born, Ecob, you will 
| never get to Heaven till you get there, and you 
may as well give up that foolish notion and at- 
tempt right here and now. We thought we were 
going straight into Heaven when we launched 
| into the sea of religious journalism, well and 
| far away from politics—when the first thing 
| we struck was an iceberg; and the sea-lions, 
| fighting on the icy cliffs, came tumbling down on 
| our decks, and came dangerously near swamp- 
|ing our ship. It required sixteen hours a day 
| of baling and paddling to keep above water, till 
we managed to punch them off, since which 
time we have had no trouble—nothing but sun- 
shine on a shimmering sea and breezes from 
Ceylon in our sails. Don’t jump overboard, 
Ecob, don’t! . . We want some spiritual 
rain on the dry dust of theology which the war- 
| horses have been kicking into our eyes and 
nostrils the past twoyears, Don’t bother with 
| abstract theology, Ecob, you are of no account 
| there, positively of no sort of account. You 
larea sky-lark—a bird of the wilderness blithe- 
some and cumberless.”’ 











| 


‘**An Eye for an Eye.” 





The Jewish Messenger, New York, takes 
| Christians to task for misinterpreting the Old 
| Testament, and selects as a specimen of misin- 
| terpretation that put upon the text, ‘‘ An eye 
|for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” by which the 
| *‘ harsh, exacting, and revengeful character of 
|the Jewish law” is depicted: 


ee The law never designed to teach the duty 
|} of vengeance, or that we should inflict the 
ns harm which we have received. Read the 
|text further. It says: ‘ Brand for brand, 
|} wound for wound, boil for boil.’ It would 
| be a daring fancy, indeed, if we made the text 
imply that we were to cause our neighbor to 
suffer from a boil if he afflicted us similarly. 

‘* The meaning is plain. The whole chapter 
is largely devoted to the subject of money com- 
pensation. It is clear that the law laid down 
this principle for the adjustment of the money 
penalty. Eye for eye, you have taken his eye, 
you must give it back as far as it lies within 
human power, while you return him in money 
what he has lost in money through the mis- 
fortune that you have occasioned. By these 
means justice is maintained in the common- 
wealth, while mercy is none the less upheld, 
as no dishonorable penalties against person 
and liberty can beinflicted. And every brand, 
wound, and boil can be duly estimated and a 
full return made.” 


Summer Religion. 


Some of the moral and religious questions 
suggested by the summer holiday are thus 
commented upon by 7%e Churchman (Prot. 
Epis.), New York: 


‘‘It may not be necessary to keep large 
churches open all summer in a city like New 
York, when it is certain that nearly all the con- 
gregations will be out of town. But it is neces- 
sary that by some sufficient arrangement some 
one church in each district should be adequately 
supplied with clergy, organist, choir, and all 
the rest of it. Moreover, there are districts in 
all great cities which are never depleted by 
summer, and in which the full parochial work 
must go on as usual, Surely there must be 
well-to-do people living in more favored quar- 
ters, who could easily arrange to lessen the 
burden of such parishes during the heated 
term. And, indeed, it is an open question 
whether a man who undertakes to teach, fo 
instance, a class in a Sunday-school, is morally 
justified in giving it up for a whole month or 
more without having certainly provided a 
really competent substitute.” 
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ANARCHISTS PARDONED. 


On the 26th of June Governor Altgeld, of | 
Illinois, granted a full pardon to Samuel 


Fielden, Oscar Neebe, and Michael Schwab, 
who have been serving terms of imprisonment 
for complicity in the Haymarket disorders at 
Chicago, on May 4, 1886. Accompanying the 
pardon was a statement, about 17,000 words 
long, in which the Governor gives his reason 
for granting the pardons. He claims that 
** most of the so-called conspiracies were really 
mere creations of police-officers, who endeav- 


ored to have them organized with the hope of | 


gaining glory and reward by ‘discovering’ 
them.” He asserts that the jury was packed 


to convict; that the verdicts obtained, especi- | 


ally in the case of Neebe, were contrary to the 


judgment and desire of the prosecuting officers | 
themselves, and that the course of the presid- | 


ing Judge, Gary, was conspicuously biased 
against the prisoners. 

The journals of the United States, in all 
parts of the country, with but few excep- 
tions, speak of the Governor’s act in severe 
terms. Some of these journals charge him 
with base motives, declare that the pardons are 
the result of a bargain made previous to his 
election, and allege that he expects to make 
political capital thereby. It is even averred 
that he is nota citizen, being a foreigner by 
birth, never having been naturalized: 


The Result of a Bargain. 


The Tribune, Chicago.—The monument was 
unveiled Sunday,and yesterday Governor Alt- 
geld released the three men who have been in 
Joliet since November of 1887. It was gen- 
erally understood that they were to be let go 
in the event of Altgeld’s election. ‘The An- 
archists believed that he was not merely an 
alien by birth, but an alien by temperament 
and sympathies, and they were right. He has 
apparently not a drop of true American blood 
in his veins. He does not reason like an 
American, nor feel like one, and consequently 
he does not behave like one. He did not ap- 
prove of the result of the trial held before 
Judge Gary, and for that reason the Anarch- 
ists and half-baked Americans supported him 
at the polls whenever they had an opportunity. 
They voted for him for Judge and for Gov- 
ernor, and they have their reward. 


A Bid for Mob-Law. 


The News, Indianapolis.—I\t seems to us to 
be adirect bid for mob-law. If another out- 
break of the Haymarket kind, or one faintly 
resembling it, should occur in Chicago, or, it 
might not be too much to say in any city, the 
effect of Governor’s Altgeld’s action may be 
seen ina lynching. Law may be swept aside. 
Society, frightened for its existence, may not 
allow law to take its course as it did with these 
men, but may act assu:mmarily as New Orleans 
acted with the Mafia. The event is deplorable, 
and no amount of special pleading can lighten 
its gravity. It seems to us to be a distinct 
blow at established order, and that society will 
suffer for it. 


A Usurpation of Power. 


Lhe Republican, Springfield, Mass.—This is 
extraordinary action on the part of Governor 
Altgeld. It is a bold and unwarranted usurpa- 
tion of power or authority by the Executive. 
What real business has the Executive of a State 
to thus castigate and set at naught the decrees 
of a codrdinate branch of the State Govern- 
ment? It is an abuse of the pardoning power 
which ought not to be allowed to pass unre- 
buked. ‘This trial of the Anarchists was fully 
reviewed in the higher courts and pronounced 
fair and in accord with law. But Governor 
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eer com presumes now to review it on his part, 


and reverses its decrees so far as he is able. 
The Work of the Anarchists. 


The Spy, Worcester.—TVhis is a pretty time, 
indeed, to give moral aid to law-breakers, 
when these same ‘‘ red” gentry are displaying 
their divilish spirit by outrages in various parts 
of Europe almostevery day. Not satisfied with 
the acquisition of personal liberty inthis country 
| the Anarchists think they can do crime here, 
and expect to be allowed to perform their out- 
rages without fear of punishment. ‘To his 
eternal shame a chief magistrate of the great 
| State of Illinois has been found who is willing 
to act as the tool of these men, Itisto be hoped 
that the Aimerican manhood of that State, ir- 
respective of party, will puta check on Allt- 
geld’s political aspirations, and teach him that 
his idea of justice is not theirs, 


Public Sentiment Outraged. 


does not expire until January 1, 1897. It is 
one of the weak points of the long-term plan 
that when a Governor outrages public senti- 
ment the people cannot get achance to express 
their opinion of him fora long time. If the 
one-year term plan prevailed in Illinois, per- 
| haps the Governor would not have been so 
| ready to have pardoned the Anarchists. He 
probably thinks that the people of Illinois will 
_have forgotten all about the incident by the 
fall of 1896. Probably he is mistaken. 


| A Pal of Spies. 


The Herald, Utica.—lf August Spies had 
|mot been hanged, but had lived to be elected 
| Governor of Illinois by the Democratic Party, 
he would have been expected to do what Gov- 
ernor Altgeld has done, and write in vindica- 
| tion of his fellow criminals as Governor Altgeld 
| has written. It was bad for Spies that he was 
| hanged, but his surviving pals lose nothing at 
ee hands of this Democratic Governor, 


| The Times, Brooklyn.—Gov. Altgeld’s term 





A Self-Disgraced Governor. 


The Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester.— 
Justice has been cheated by Governor Altgeld’s 
astounding prostitution of the pardoning 
power, but it would be absurd to assume that 
the cause of Anarchy has achieved a triumph. 
Three individuals have merely regained their 
liberty and the man who occupies the highest 
official position in Illinois has advertised him- 
self to the world as a dangerous and irre- 
sponsible person, whose mental vagaries have 
scandalized his good name beyond redemption 


Exultation Among the “ Reds.” 


| 
| Lhe Express, Albany.—TVhe action of the 
Executive in issuing the pardon, of course, is 
approved by demagogic public officers of 
Illinois, whose truckling to the Anarchist ele- 
|ment made the tragedy of the Haymarket a 
| possibility. ‘They say thev are convinced that 
| the released men are innocent, but it is observed 
| that there is wild rejoicing among the ‘* Reds” 
|throughout the country over Governor Alt- 
| geld’s action. They seem to believe that their 
| brethren who had aided their destructive cause 
| have escaped from the clutches of the law. 
| There is not the slightest doubt at all as to how 
| the *‘ Reds” will regard it. When the Hay- 
market crime was conceived it was thought that 
their ‘* pull” would relieve them of all respon- 
sibility, and now when they see a politician 
overriding the court, once more it will be be- 
| lieved they are growing in political importance, 








Sentimentalist, Anarchist, or Demagogue ? 


The Sun, New York.—We do not know if 
the report is true, nor would we lightly ascribe 
the pardon of the Anarchists to political motive 
and ambition. The motive will make no dif- 
ference in Governor Altgeld’s political career. 
His term as Governor expires Jan. IT, 1895 
The term of the Hon. Shelby M. Cullom, 
whose successor he hopes to be, expires March 
4, 1895. Governor Altgeld’s political career 
will have ended with the former date. He has 
risen as high and he.has fallen as low as he 
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ever will. If he was sincere in granting the 
pardon, he has performed an act of great self- 
saciifice. If he was insincere, he will be effect- 
ually punished. Whether he is a mistaken 
sentimentalist or a semi-Anarchist or a schem- 
ing demagogue, he is played out; and the only 
hope is that he has not pulled down his party 
in Illinois with him, 


Altgeld an Enemy of Society. 


The Tribune, New York.—The spectacle of 
the Governor of a great Commonwealth thus 
insulting a judge in the dischage of his duty, 
trampling upon the acts of several courts, and 
making a partisan argument in favor of red- 
handed law-breakers, is a painful one. Who is 
this Governor of Illinois, anyhow? And what 
peculiar facilities has he, after seven years have 
passed for getting at the facts of a case decided 
by courts of unimpeachable integrity and fair- 
ness? Does he know whereof he speaks so 
confidently in his abusive message? Or is he 
just a commonplace demagogue, intent on 
gaining the support of those whom he consid- 
ers to be ‘‘ the people’? If so, we believe he 
will find oft his mistake. ‘he real people of 
IHinois, those who compose its sturdy and law- 
abiding citizenship, have no liking for murder- 
ers; they have no sympathy with men who 
would introduce the reign,of anarchy. And, 
as Governor Altgeld will discover if he ever 
runs for another office, they have no votes for 
a man who, to gain the favor of the enemies 
of society, coarsely abuses their judges, and 
reverses the just verdict of their courts, 


The Danger of the Pardoning Power. 


The Evening Post, New York.—Governor 
Altgeld’s reasons for setting the verdict aside 
are even more astonishing than his action it- 
self. He sets these forth in a message of 
17,000 words, which is a long and angry 
arraignment of everybody concerned in bring- 
ing the Anarchists to justice, He declares 
that the jury was packed and selected to con- 
vict; that the jurors were not competent, and 
the trial, therefore, was not a legal trial; that 
the defendants were not proved guilty of the 
crime charged in the indictment; that the Judge 
was either so prejudiced against the defendants, 
or so determined to win the app ause of a 
certain class in the community, that he could 
not and did not grant a fair trial, conducting it 
** with a malicious ferocity,” and writing about 
the case after the trial was over with a 
‘* ferocity or subservency without parallel in 
all history.” In fact, the document reads 
almost as if the Governor himself were an 
Anarchist. It shows very clearly that he has 
always been in sympathy with them, and has 
improved his first opportunity to uullify the 
courts which did not agree with his view of 
the case. His conduct furnishes an additional 
and startling example of the dangers which 
lurk in having the pardoning power lodged in 
the hands of the executive, and as such 
strengthens the argument against the abolition 
of capital punishment. Unquestionably, if the 
four other Anarchists had not been hanged, 
they would have been pardoned with their 
associates now, 


Defamation of the Authorities. 
The Herald, New York. — That there was 





no reason or excuse for leniency is impliedly 
conceded by Governor Altgeld himself. His 
pretext for pardon is that the trial was a judi- 
cial outrage—a conspiracy of judge and jury, 
prosecutor and witnessestoconvict. It is safe 
to say that a more sweeping or scandalous 
defamation of the authorities charged with the 
administration of justice, comprising, as we 
have shown, the Supreme Justices of the 
United States as well as those of Illinois, has 
never before come from the executive mansion 
of a State. Wholly indefensible as it is on this 
ground, the pardon is still more to be con- 
demned as a dangerous encouragement of an- 
archy. Inthis country the most potent safe- 
guard against anarchistic outbreaks is popular 
sentiment. Let it be well understood that in 
no shape or form and under no circumstances 
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will anarchy be countenanced; that bomb- 
throwers and dynamite fiends will be summar 
ily dealt with as rank assassins; that there is 
no sort of sympathy with these cowardly foes 
of law, order, and society—let that be well 
understood and the country will have little to 
fear from this diabolical source. 


An Attack on Civilization. 


The Journal of Commerce, New York,— 
The Governor's attack on Judge Gary, State’s 
Attorney Grinnell, and the Superintendent of 
Police, is an attack on property, on civiliza- 
tion; an incitement to more compounding of 
dynamite bombs; more denunciation of the 
police and all other agencies for the main- 
tenance of order and the protection of life and 
property; it was designed as a campaign docu- 
ment, the more evidently so because the Gov- 
ernor accusses Judge Gary of being *‘ so deter- 
mined to win the applause of a certain class in 
the community that he could not and did not 
grant a fair trial.” ‘There is a certain class 
of the community whose applause Governor 
Altgeld is determined to win, but is too small 
to serve his political ambitions. No Legisla- 
ture of the State of Illinois will etect him to 
the Senate; no party in Illinois will ever dare 
to nominated him for any officc. 


Anarchy Dead in this Country. 


The World, New York.—The Anarchists of 
this city are filled with joy over the extraordina- 
ry pardon which Governor Altgeld has granted 
to their fellows of Chicago. ‘They regard the 
action of the chief Executive of Illinois as a 
confession that law is despotism, and that the 
officials who condemned and executed the con- 
victed Anarchists are murderers. ‘They are 
mistaken in assuming that Governor Altgeld’s 
pardon revolutionizes society. Altgeld labored 
under adelusion. His pardon was based on 
ignorance and wrong-headedness. He told 
the truth when he said that this country has no 
place for anarchy, but he made a mistake when 
he supposed that his phrase would excuse his 
deed. There is, indeed, no place in this coun- 
yf for anarchy. This is a government of law, 
of law made by the representatives of the peo- 
ple. ‘There will be no more Altgelds in re- 
sponsible positions, ‘There will be no more 
pardons for inciters to murder. The triumph 
of anarchy is the triumph of a day. Herr 
Most and his fellows have gained no real tri- 
umph; they are cheering over the corpse of a 
political suicide. 


Stirs up Race-Prejudices. 


The Staats-Zeitung, New York.— As was not 
to be be otherwise expected, most newspapers 
have bitterly criticised the sensational state- 
ment of reasons given by the Governor. Un- 
fortunately the document is already being used 
by the nativists to make sentiment against the 
foreign element in the United States. We 
regret deeply that a new cause has been given 
for nativistical agitation. . . . We can- 
not deny that Governor Altgeld’s remarkable 
discovery, after having been in office six 
months, forms a strange contrast to the fact 
that the sentence of the Chicago court was 
afterward confirmed by the Supreme Court of 
Illinois, and later by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, which upheld it in every 
respect as a just sentence. It is not the par- 
don granted to the Anarchists which makes the 
painful impression—there might be grounds of 
humanity for that—but this forcibly provoked 
conflict between the. pardoning power of the 
Government and the dignity of the law. ‘The 
worst of all is, however, that the Anarchists 
will now look upon the release of the three, 
not asanact of clemency, but as something 
which they had a right to demand. 


Altgeld, the Traitor. 


The Tribune, Detroit.—Governor Altgeld is 
a traitor to the State of Illinois and to the Na- 
tion of which he is a citizen. He has unlaw- 
fully exercised executive clemency for the pur- 
se of befriending the enemies of the State. 
e might almost as well lead in person an 
attack upon the persons and property of the 
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commonwealth of which he is the unworthy 
Governor, It will take years to efface the evil 
effects of this outrageous action. ‘The scotched . ‘ 
head of anarchy will again look up and will A Justification of Anarchy. 

again threaten social order. For whatever| Volkszettung (Anarchist), New York, 
may follow let the Anarchist Governor of —This amnesty is a brilliant justification 
Iilinois be held responsible. Let public exe- | of all those who have branded the case against 
cration and public contempt fall upon the head | the Chicago Anarchists as a piece of infamous 
of the man whose sense of duty in a high place | Class-law. It isan arraignment that annihilates 
is so small as to justify to himself the shame- | persecutors of those poor victims. After seven 


there is nothing wanting but the formalities 
proceeding their execution. 











less encouragement of the worst of all crimes. 
How to Stop the Altgelds. 


The Standard-Union, Brooklyn, — The | 
remedy is to compel every person landing on 
our shores, or crossing our borders, to subscribe 
to an oath of allegiance to the Government, | 
which, if he declares his intention to become a 
citizen, shall be of full force, pledging him to 
maintain and defend the Government; or, if he 
does not mean to be a citizen, requiring him to 
abstain from any hostile acts against it during 
his sojourn. The violation of such oath should | 
be regarded as treason, and a definite penalty 
prescribed. | 


Why Altgeld Hates Judge Gary. 


The Times, New York. — \t appears that 
Altgeld began to hate Gary immediately 
after the Appellate Court for the Chicago dis- 
trict, composed of Judges Garnett, Gary, and 
Moran, set aside a judgment of the Circuit 
Court, of Cook County, for $26,494 in favor of 
Altgeld, who had sued to recover damages for 
loss alleged to have been caused by changing | 
the grade of a street on which buildings owned 
by him were situated. Altgeld was then, in 
1889, a Judge of the Superior Court, but he had 
so little regard for the rules of propriety that 
in the course of the trial in the Circuit Court 
he was fined $100 for contempt. An appeal 
was taken by the city, and the judgment was 
set aside. Ofthe three Judges, Gary is the 
only one now on the bench. ‘* He blamed 
Judge Gary,” saysthe Chicago 7ibune, ‘* for 
the decision which prevented him from getting | 
the $26,494. He has sought to get even with 
him.” As we have said, he began to hate 
Gary immediately after that decision, and we 
have the testimony of the 77ribune that his 
hatred has become more and more bitter in 
the four years that have passed since the judg- 
ment was set aside. 





DEFENDING THE PARDON. 


The Anarchists Were Murdered. 


Chicagoer Arbeiterzeitung (Anarchist), Chi- 
cago.— Governor Altgeld has proved that Spies, 
Parsons, Fischer, Engel, and Lingg were the 
victims of the ‘‘ genuine American” methods 
of State Attorney Grinnell, and that they were 
murdered. This is all the more impor- 
tant as the murderers of these men acted with 
a full comprehension of their execrable deeds. 
The case stands unparalleled in the annals of 
latter-day history. Governor Altgeld is called 
un-American because he had the rare courage 
to liberate the three men who have been im- 
prisoned for seven long years, although they 
were innocent, 


A Bandit Tragedy. 


Freiheit (Anarchist), New York —Every de- 
cent fellow throughout the world, every lover | 
of truth and every man that is no: a born ass | 
has looked upon the bandit-tragedy of Novem- | 
ber If as an afiair that could only happen in | 
America, the country of enriched cowboys and | 
successful Exchange swindlers, the people who | 
have stolen the whole country within the last 
fifty years, and now tyrannize the rest of the | 
citizens by the help of corrupt politicians, 
Governor Altgeld has now made an official state- 
ment to the effect that Gary, Grinnell, anc | 
the twelve bandits who acted as jurymen | 
committed a cold-blooded, cynical murder, by 
the help of the perjured police and in the face 
of a splendid defense. We want to know why 
Gary, Grinnell, and their accomplices are not | 
now arrested, proceeded against for murder,and | 
HANGED? There is no doubt of their guilt, 





years, justice has come, and the highest official 
of the State has put the villainous court of 
** justice ’’ where it belongs—in the pillory. At 
last it is proved that the bloodthirsty Ameri- 
can dourgeoisie committed a horrible murder 
upon the five men who have recently been 
honored by a memorial stone in Chicago, 
Governor Altgeld’s proclamation ought to have 
but one result—into the prisoner’s dock with 
Grinnell, Gary, Bonfield, Schack, and their 
accomplices, including the capitalist press, the 
malicious assistant in the matter. 


They Had Been Punished Enough. 


Wachter am Erie (Dem.), Cleveland, O.— 
Governor Altgeld has to run the gauntlet of 
the whole Republican press! Quite natural! 


| For isn’t he aforeigner ? Nativisms and Know- 


nothingisms take this chance to develop. But 
it was high time that a man with a heart for 
his fellow men should be enabled to do some- 
thing for justice. The sentenced men made 
only a few remarks, like thousands of other 
men, and they have been punished hard 
enough for their opinions, ‘They never com- 
mitted actual violence. 


The Verdict of the Courts a Shame. 


Der Freidenker (Socialist), Milwaukee.— As 
a matter of course a large part of the press cails 
Governor Altgeld’s decision ‘* un-American,” 
It is loudly called a‘‘ shame” that he has dared 
to question the justice of the verdict in the 
case of the Chicago Anarchists. We think the 
‘*shame ” is in the verdict itself, which smacks 
of Russian proceedings; it was simply an act 
of passionate revenge. We have never advo- 
cated Anarchism, and never will do so; but we 
do not want to see Anarchistic proceedings in 
court any more than among the _ people. 
Altgeld’s pill is no doubt bitter, but it has to 
be administered, and may do some good. 


Altgeld’s High Moral Courage. 

Vorwdarts (Socialist), New York.— Governor 
Altgeld is, and remains, the representative ofa 
capitalist party, just as much as Murder-Gov- 
ernor Oglesby. Altgeld’s action deserves all 
the more credit; it required a high degree of 
moral courage to put his act of justice in such 
a manner that the execution of Nov. 11, 
1887, is stigmatized as an official murder. The 
pardon has assisted largely the labor move- 
ment in Chicago and the State of Illinois. It 
is now the duty of the laborers to organize as 
a party and make another murder of this kind 
impossible, 


The Irish Bitter Against Altgeld. 


The Democrat (Dem.), Philadelphia.—Gov- 
ernor Altgeld is subjected to much comment 
just now—laudatory and otherwise. Especially 
the Republican press show the nativistic devil’s 
foot, accusing Altgeld of being extremely un- 
American. ‘The Irish, of course,are also very 
bitter against him for his act of clemency, be- 
cause most of the policemen killed and hurt 
by the bomb were Irish. 


The Pardoned Men not Anarchists. 


Der Deutsche Correspondent (/nd.), Balti- 
more.—Governor Altgeld gets it ‘‘ right in the 
neck” for his proclamation; Americans and 
Germans, Republicans and Democrats, all 
** give it to him.” Only Jack Most rubs his 
hands, and dreams of a renewal of his former 
deeds. As for the three liberated men them- 
selves, they have made up their mind to fight 
shy of their former comrades. ‘* I am still an 
individualist and hold Socialist views, but Iam 
not an Anarchist,” says Schwab. ‘‘ All I want 
is to look after my wife and children.” When 
Most’s name was mentioned to him, he said: 
‘Those are the people who liked to see us in 
prison. Our misfortune was their capital.” 
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THE EXTRA SESSION. 


The President's proclamation convening 


Congress in extra session on August 7 meets 
with approval, the silver men excepted. 
special significance of this call is found in these 
words: 
largely the result of a financial policy which 
the Executive branch of the Government finds 
embodied 
cuted until repealed by Congress.” 


Relief at Last. 


The Journal of Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin (Ind.), New York.—-Just at the moment 
when impatience at the apparent indifference 
of the Administration had risen to the pitch 
of general exasperation, the President, without 
a word of preliminary intimation, issued his 
proclamation calling Congress to assemble on 
the seventh of August, to remedy the legislation 
that had created the crisis. Beyond this, re- 
medial means cannot go. The President’s inter- 
vention, however, should suffice for all the pur- 
poses desired and, so far as Saturday’s three 
hours of banking-operations can afford any indi- 
cations,it seems permissible to conclude that the 
point of danger is now safely passed. . ° 
From the nature of the situation, there must 
still remain a certain degree of uncertainty; for 
itis impossible to know absolutely what will 
be the action of Congress on the silver question. 
Upon that poimt, however, the commercial 
and financial public at present entertain no 
serious misgivings. ‘They have enough con- 
fidence in the common sense and prudence of 
Congress to deem it impossible that after the 
convulsion of apprehension which has paralyzed 
all interests, any action can be taken short of 
a total and permanent suspension of purchases 


‘“*The present perilous condition is 


in unwise laws whieh must be exe- 


of silver. » There are, however, cer- 
tain limitations to this expectation. Even 


though Congress should grant all that the con- 
servative element of the country demands in 


the way of protection against our silver commit- ; 


ments, we shall still have to encounter the 
world-wide effects of the sweeping advances 
towards the demonetization of that metal 
taken already by India, and to be taken later 
by this country. ‘Those effects will appear in 
an unsettling of the values of Asiatic mer- 
chandise, and in a disturbance of the foreign 
exchanges, and may quite possibly produce 
abnormal international movements in gold im- 
portant to this country. It is also to be re- 
membered that, when Congress has disposed 
of the silver question, it will proceed to the 
consideration of a radical reconstruction of 
the tariff, which cannot but throw into sus- 
pense the market value of most kinds of mer- 
chandise, and correspondingly affect the im- 
portations and the distribution of domestic 
goods, and those conditions will exist for sev- 
eral months, 
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These are circumstances that | Argus, 


cannot possibly admit of a really settled con- | 


dition of trade for some time to come. 


Wanted! A Sound Currency. 


The Times (Dem.), New York.—The policy Herald, Erie, Pa 


now determined upon by the President is a 
broad and catholic one. It is not intended, 
and will not work, for the interest of any sec- 
tion or any class. ‘There is no one in the Un- 
ion, from the capitalist, wherever he may be 
found, to the workman in the factory or the 
mine or on the farm, that will not be advan- 
taged by the prompt removai by Congress of 
the most serious source of disturbance to 
credit, and through credit to trade and industry. 
The men who have seen in all the troubled 
and confused time through which we have 
passed that our currency legislation was fraught 
with danger will not be more relieved than the 
class who, directly or indirectly concerned in 
silver-mining, have been led to think that such 
legislation would advance their interest by the 
reform of that legislation. It is decided now 
by the course of events which no one can mis- 
understand that henceforth this country must 
have and will have a currency as good as the 
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SILVER COINAGE AND THE SHERMAN LAW. 


Last month there were sent out from this office to the editors of different newspapers 


To the Editor: 


throughout the country upwards of three hundred pestal cards, as follows: 


Ep1roriAL Rooms, THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


18 and 20 Astor Place. 
New York, June 20, 1893. 


DEAR Sir: It isa matter of general interest to know the drift of public sentiment in regard 


Respectfully, 


The questions were as follows: 


to the so-called Sherman Silver Law now in operation, 
accompanying blank, and return at once ? 


Will you kindly answer questions on 


Epiror THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


1. Does your journal favor the repeal of the Sherman Silver Law ? 


2. Do you favor the enactment of a Bill providing for free coinage of silver at the present 


legal ratio? 


3. Do you favor free coinage of silver on some other ratio ? 


Replies are coming in daily. 


to the time of going to press: 





NAME OF JOURNAL. 





QUESTION 


EASTERN STATES. 


We give below a tabulated statement of those received up 











EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 


*Wants to know what is to take the place 
of present law before advocating its repeal. 
*Because the coinage would be constantly 
changing to keep gold and silver at a parity. 
*Unconditionally. 


*Wantsa silver dollar which is worth a dollar. 
*First stop the Treasury buying silver. 
* Favors repeal of the silver-purchase clause. 


*Favors silver coinage on any ratio that will 
preserve bimetallism. 

*Favors repeal of the silver-purchase clause. 
+Not without an international agreement. 
*Favors silver ‘‘ merely as a convenience, but 
not as a standard of value.” 

*On the market ratio; the market and mint 
must go together, 

*On a ratio fixed by international agreement. 


*Unless supplemented by an act legalizing 
the free coinage of American silver. +All 
American silver. 

*Of the silver-purchase feature. +Upon any 
ratio agreed upon by leading nations. 


*We do not favor free coinage. 

*Favors free coinage only by international 
agreement. 

*If parity can be maintained; but do not see 
how that is possible. 





*No further free coinage at the present time. 


*That part authorizing purchase of silver. 


*Intrinsic value on an international basis. 


*Not now, 

*Favors making purchase optional with Secre- 
tary of Treasury; believes in a bimetallic cur- 
rency; favors legislation to promote it. 
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EASTERN STATES.— Continued. 
QUESTION 
NAME OF JOURNAL. AEN Sag ere a EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
NO. I|NO. 2/NO. 3 

INDEPENDENT JOURNALS—Cou.: 

Herald, Syracuse, N. Y.__--- Yes. | No. |Yes *'*On a ratio fixed by International Conference. 

— Providence, R. I...) “ Y ** |*If a rate be agreed upon by other nations. 

ercury, New Bedford, Mass.|Yes*| “ **  /*Under certain conditions, 

Press and Knickerbocker, Al- 

ss 3a rere Te ‘* |*When the world fixes a standard ratio, 

Report, Lebanon, Pa_...____. Yes. | ‘‘ | No.*|*Except for subsidiary coins. Government 
should issue legal-tender paper, payable on de- 
mand, either in gold or silver, at bullion value. 

Star, South Bethlehem, Pa___| ‘‘ se 7 

Star, Meadville, Pa__....___. “« lYes. | — 

Star-Indep., Harrisburg, Pa..| ‘* |Yes */Yes }|*If provision is made to keep gold and silver 
upon a parity. On any ratio that will keep 
the two metals circulating together. 

Times, Philadelphia__.._._.. ** | No. | No. 

Weekly Witness, New York_.|Yes*| ‘ ‘* |*And also the sale of the silver now stored up 
uselessly in the Treasury. 

IND. REPUBLICAN: 
Freie Presse, Brooklyn, N. Y.| ‘* «|e. 
New Era, Scranton, Pa_____- “ “" - 
IND. DEMOCRATIC: 
Puck, New York___. _.____-- _ _ ss 
Telegram, Providence, R. I.| “ — | — /*Answers ‘‘ No. 1” only. 
FINANCIAL JOURNALS: 

Financier, New York_______-. $5 No. | No. 

Journal of Commerce, N. Y.| “‘ ‘* | No.**Does not favor free coinage on any ratio, 
unless backed by like action by leading Euro- 
| pean Governments, 

PROHIBITION: 

N. E. Home, Hartford, Conn.| ‘‘ = ‘“* |*Make the silver dollar worth a_ standard 

dollar, and coin in sufficient quantities to pre- 
serve the ratio. 
ANTI-MONOPOLY 

Weekly Exam., Hartf’d, Conn.| No.*/Yes +] No.t/*Not unless a Free-Coinage Bill is substi- 
tuted. +One metal should have same treat- 
ment as the other—as the Constitution de- 
signed. } Personally, we would demonetize 
both metals, and have only paper money. 

SOCIALIST LABOR PARTY: 

The People, New York.____- Yes *| No. | No.}\*It is of no earthly use except to the mining- 
camp Senators. Not unless the intrinsic 
value of the two metals is fully maintained. 

WESTERN STATES. 
REPUBLICAN JOURNALS: 

Bee, Omaha, Neb_....-...-- Yes. | No. |Yes *|*At its market value. 

Blade, Toledo, O...___..-... ae ‘+ | —* /*Only at the market ratio. Favors the use 
of silver at some other ratio as basis for 
Treasury notes, as suggested by Secretary 
Windom, but don’t believe silver coin will 
circulate in unlimited quantities. 

Capital, Topeka, Kan. .____- re ** | No. 

Commercial Gaz., Cin’nati, O.| ‘* “1 —* |*Debatable. 

Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn_...| “ ee 

Herald, Grand Rapids, Mich.) ‘* 3 hii 

Herald, St. Joseph, Mo._---- * = Ne 

Journal, Dayton, O._..___--- ” ‘* | No.*|*Favors a bimetallic currency, with silver on 
a gold basis. 

oufnal, Indianapolis, Ind_...| ‘‘ 4 3 

ader, Columbus, O__--.__. ae = oo 

Ohio State Jour., Columbus, O.| No. |‘ 4 

Pantgaraph, Bloomington, Ill./Yes. | ‘* |Yes *|*If coined at its market value. 

Republican, Denver, Col__..-. No. |Yes *} —* |*Yes to No. 2 is conditioned on our Govern- 
ment acting alone. If other nations act with 
us, ratio should be 15% to 1. 

Republican, Joliet, Ill. .....-- Yes. | No. |Yes*|*If we can’t have an international agree- 
ment. Favors limited coinage ata ratio mak- 
ing silver dollar equal to gold dollar. 

Republican, Rockford, Ill__._| * ‘* 1No. 

Republican, Winona, Minn_..| “ ‘* | No.*/*Unless the silver dollar can be made intrin- 

sically equal to the gold dollar. . 

Rep.-Times, Springfield, O...| ‘ ** Yes */*On an international agreement. 

Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis_...| “‘ ‘* | No.*/*Unless with the concurrence of other lead- 
ing commercial countries. 

Star Republic, Aberdeen, S. D.| No.*| Yes. | No. |*Favors unconditional free coinage, and would 
retain the Sherman Law unless something 
better replaces it. , . 

Tribune, Chicago.....-...... Yes. | No. | No.*/*Not at present. We wish first to see the 
equivalency of the present coinage estab- 
lished. 

Tribune, Davenport, Ia_..__- = ** lYes */*At a ratio that will make one doilar in silver 
worth 100 cents in gold. 

Union, Rock Island, Ill. ._. _- - « \ No. 

DEMOCRATIC: 
Bulletin, Bloomington, Ill____| ‘ ss $y 
Democrat, Gr’d Rapids, Mich.) “ ‘© | —* |*Repeal the Sherman Law first—uncondi- 





tionally, 
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best. That decision being once reached, the 
interest of the silver-producers is that the 
makeshift measure now on the statute-book 
shall be wiped out, and that a fair, careful, and 
deliberate policy be adopted by which the use 
of the silver shall be provided for in a way 
that shall not endanger the complete and uni- 
form maintenance of the gold standard. ‘The 
unexpectedly temperate tone of the resolutions 
of the Colorado mine-owners and smelters, 
their omission either to urge free coinage or 
to oppose the repeal of the Law of 1890, shows 
that they are in a very different frame of mind 
from that of a few weeks since, and make it 
more than probable that, when Congress meets 
in August, the Law of 18go_will have little or 
no support, 


A Sound Tariff Bill Will Bring Relief. 


The Tribune (Rep.), New York. — It is 
known, of course, though it is not specifically 
stated in the proclamation, that the main pur- 
pose—the sole purpose, indeed—of the extra 
session is to restore confidence to the business 
community by the repeal of the Silver Purchase 
Act. It is very generally believed that such 
action would go a long way toward arresting 
the present downward tendency of values. We 
shall take leave to say however, that if the 
new Congress should give the country the 
assurance that it would not make the sweeping 
tariff changes threatened by the Chicago plat- 
form it would do still more toward removing 
the distrust and apprehension=which threaten 
to cripple all our industries and bring distress 
and privation to all classes. . . . Large com- 
munities in the South and West have been car- 
ried away, as we think, by the delusion of free 
silver. They have insisted sometimes with un- 
necessary heat upon having their notions adop- 
ted by the whole country, and in the warmth of 
discussion have borne down with severity upon 
Eastern financiers and capitalists who did not 
agree with them. ‘They are of all parties, and 
their opinions have, no doubt, in most cases 
been honestly held. Now that they are ina 
fair way to discover their error, it is well to 
avoid taunts and recriminations and assist them 
as much as possible by argument and reason, 
Common sense teaches us to conciliate them, 
and smooth their way back into the ranks of 
conservative sound-money men rather than 
repel them by reproaches for the mischief they 
have done, or pluming ourselves upon superior 
intelligence. Good manners, good morals, 
and good politics dictate a policy of concilia- 
tion for the common good. 


Out of the Frying-Pan into the Fire. 


The Advertiser (Rep.), New York, July 1.— 
The censensus of opinion among all classes 
and parties except the extreme free-silver ad- 
vocates has been, and is, that the Sherman 
Silver Purchase Act must be repealed, and on 
this point the President will doubtless be clear 
and positive in his recommendations. Whether 
his shrewd use of patronage has secured the 
adherence of a majority of the Democratic 
members of Congress to his views, and what 
will be supplied in place of'the obnoxious Law, 
are problems over which hangs the shadows of 
a thick clond of doubt. The clearest indica- 
tions, where nothing can positively be asserted, 
are that it is the purpose of the President to 
recommend such legislation as will start up 
wild-cat banks all over the country. If this 
shall be the result of legislation accompanying 
the repealof the Sherman Act, the effect will 
be a momentary relief afforded by an 
abundance of private bank circulation, and a 
consequent revulsion in the near future which 
will leave us in a worse plight than that which 
Congress is convened to remedy. ‘The Demo- 
cratic Congressmen from the West and South 
will not represent their constituencies if they 
consent to the repeal without accompanying 
legislation either to authorize free coinage or 
the issue of wild-cat money. Free coinage can 
doubtless be defeated, but not unless the wild- 
cat proposition is agreed to. 
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GERMAN AFFAIRS. 


The New Reichstag. 


It appears quite certain that the German 
Government will have a small majority in the 
new Reichstag. No reliable estimate can as 
yet be made, because some of the members 
will not commit themselves, The Opposition 
press believes that the Government has a 
majority of ove only; the Conservative papers 
believe that the Government majority will be 
over twenty. Perhaps the following may be 
taken as an approximately correct Statement: 


FOR THE MILITARY BILL. 


Conservatives ..........+. end ae neweneeinemesa 74 
Free Conservatives........+++ Re 24 
National Liberals. .......00,cccccccssvevcces 52 
RMMETO PRFEGo 0.00 ccccesececctcsssvawseepese 5 
Radicals (Rickert).... 0.6 .0.0eeeeeeeee eccese 29 
Ua a eeckccceressdscsscisesencs oewreseces 16 
Ants Semites......cce-eseeees escccccsesccens 20 
Independents.......ceccseesecsees ésekaepeun 
207 
AGAINST THE BILL. 
Re RR ic 6v0.uds vi sccnsesedtnothe osebe 9S 
Socialsts......ccccscceccs Corcccvcescccccccces 44 
Radicals (Richter)...........66+ oe ccceeveces 24 
DemocratS...seeeesess eescoceseses occccccces 12 
Gue'phis....... an Giak cndges saueannnesoaibens 7 
AlMMtianS 2. cccccccccccccccccvescscccscvcccces 7 
Poles eee OSE Soe Ses HE eees Sess oeseseeeseseees 3 
DRBES osc cccsveces phase eaabtarsiessiatebe es I 
193 


Kiélnische Zeitung (National Liberal), Kéln, 
—The gains of the Socialists fall short of their 
hopes, and are largely due to the complete 
smash up of Richter’s party. Herr Richter 
has saved only twenty-four of his followers; in 
the last Reichsteg his party numbered sixty- 
seven. ‘The Centre Party is also less strong 
than before. But the most grarifying item is 
the loss of the Anti-German Party in Alsace- 
Lorraine. Only seven of the fifteen new mem- 
bers from these provinces are against the Bill. 


Lioyd’s Newspaper (Liberal), London.—There | 
can be no question that the German Emperor | 


and Ministers regard the Army Bill as of vital 
importance to the preservation of peace, and 
that their failure to secure it would be an en- 
couragement to France to persevere in its 
policy of training every man in the country to 
the use of arms. But the increasing difficulty 
of inducing the German people to bear their 
augmented burdens may ultimately have an 
important effect upon their foreign policy. 
If they could only come to a cordial under- 
standing with Russia they would not be under 
the grim necessity of arming every man; but 
a good understanding between Germany and 
Russia might be deleterious to the interests of 
England, 


Glasgow Herald (Conservative), Glasgow,— 
The discomfiture of that irreconcilable foe to 
the Government, Herr Richter, has been as 


complete as the Government could desire. In | 


the last Reichstag his party held 67 seats, at 
present it has only 24. The nucleus around 
which all the waverers grouped themselves, 
has disappeared, and Grat Caprivi cannot but 
gain enormously in prestige from the very 
striking and complete condemnation passed 
by the country upon the Conduct of his implac- 
able antagonist. 


The Emperor’s Speech. 


The Werla, New York.—I\n the speech of 
Emperor William on opening the Reichstag, 
July 4, he refers only tothe Army Bill. He 
Says that in the new measure to be presented 
concessions will be made to meet “ the desires 
expressed during the discussion of the late 
Bill.” 

It was becayse of the Army Bill that the 
Reichstag was desolved; it is because of it that 
the body is reassembled. Germany, says the 
Emperor, cannot afford to ** renounce the 
development of the army system” and he 
adds that ‘‘all the means” at the dis- 
posal of the Empire “‘ must be utilized 
to establish the effective defense of the Father- 
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land.” But the main question is: Has not the 
Empire already reached the limit where 
further increase of consuming and non-pro- 
ducing hosts becomes a source of weakness, 
not of strength? Wh.re is the ‘‘ development” 
toend? After a victorious war with France, 
when that nation was still writhing under hu- 
miliation and defeat, an army of 401,659 
men was considered sufficient to ‘' defend 
the Fatherland.” Now 3,000,000 are enrolled 
and more are demanded. Itis evident that the 
Emperor thinks of nothing but the army. The 
Kaiser habitually defers his civil duties, and 
| devotes from six to eight hours every day toa 
personal inspection of the various garrisons 
and to directing their marceuvres on the field. 
There is not even the suggestion in the speech 
of any reform in civil administration, or a hint 
at any desire to ameliorate the condition of a 
sorely oppressed and tax-burdened people. 
How long cau Germany afford to humor this 
young Mars, with his half-insane egotism and 
his thirst for military glory ? 


Against Universal Suffrage in Germany. 


De Mail-Courant (ludependnt), Amsterdam, 
|—A curious petition is circulating just now in 
| Berlin. In it the Emperor is asked to give his 
| influence in favor of the movement which de- 
mands a repeal of universal suffrage, and secret 
ballot. No officials are asked to append their 
names to the petition, only people of the 
middle and working classes are allowed to 
sign it. Isnt that enough to make some of 
our Conservative members’ mouths water ? 


Times (Weekly edition, Conservative), Lon- 
don.—The Opposition press in Germany is 
making capital out of the circulation of a peti- 
tion to the Emperor for the abolishment of 
| Universal Suffrage. An agitation against the 
|franchise certainly seems inopportune and 
mischievous at present. The lengths to which 
the Bismarckian press is prepared to go in its 
campaign against the new régime appear to be 
unbounded. The Méhchener Allgemeine Zei- 
fumg quotes approvingly an article from the 
République Frangaise, in which a discussion of 
j the relations between the Emperor and the 








|old Chancellor leads up to the conclusion that 
** William II. recognizes no law but his sover- 
|eign will.”” One shudders to think what would 
| have been the fate of an editor who, in Prince 
| Bismarck’s days, had ventured to appeal toa 
| Parisian paper for criticism upon the action of 
| the German Emperor. 

German Socialists. 

Germania (Ultramontane), Berlin.—The \ux- 
urious life of the acknowledged leaders of the 
Socialists, Messrs. Bebel, Liebknecht, and 
Singer, contrasts rather strongly with the 
bitter need and hardships of the masses, whom 
they manage to lead by the nose. Look at 
the litthe dinners at Dressel’s (the Berlin 
Delmonico). ‘The other day, it was after a 
sitting of the party committee, these gentle- 
men proceeded there, and not only fed ex- 
tremely well, but also indulged to such an ex- 
tent in the flowing bowl, filled with the 
costliest wines, that they left the restaurant in 


| 


|astate which cannot be otherwise described than | 
extremely ‘* full.” Asked to explain their con- | 


duct, they said that they only wanted to satisfy 
themselves personally of the gluttony of the 
capitalist classes, 


| 


| Caprivi Drifting Towards Bismarckism. 


| Vorwdrts (Socialist), Buenos Ayres edition. | 
—A victim of circumstances, in every sense of | 


| the word, is the present Chancellor of the Ger- 
| man Empire. He is a man of the strictest 
| honor, indomitable will, and not without tal- 
ent. His aim was to follow the politics of 
his predecessor without Bismarck’s unsavory 
methods and practices. He wanted to do 
away with the spys ystem, and objected to 
paying reptiles. No ‘*‘ Panamaism’”’ for him, 


no millionaire farming, no body-guard of po- 
litical bowwows. He has expressed his con- 
tempt for these kinds of people more than once 
in no measured terms. But if he insists 
upon keeping up the existing order of things, 
he must surely drift into the course of his pre- 
decessor, Bismarck. 
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HOME RULE FOR CUBA. 


The Liberal Sagasta Ministry has taken 
steps to reform the administration of the 
Spanish Antilles. The last treasury re- 
port showed a deficit of 6,000,000 pesetas 
($1,200,000). Sefior Maura, the Colonial Min- 
ister, believes that this is entirely due to mal- 
administration alone. He proposes partial 
self-government for the two largest of the 
islands, Cuba and Puerto Rico. 


Correo Catalan (Liberal), Barcelona.— 
Havana is one of our richest dependencies 
across the ocean, yet we have to contend with 
deficits there. Some kind of responsible 
government is due to the Antilles, especially 
Cuba and Puerto Rico, the bond of unity be- 
tween us and the colonies need not thereby be 
weakened. Nobody opposes the reform but 
a few reactionaries, who are afraid of losing 
their hold upon the Government of these 
islands, On the other hand, the better elements 
in these islands would assist in carrying out 
such measures, and prosperity would increase, 
in consequence, at home as well as in the 
colonies themselves. 


La Avispa (Repnblican), Havana.—The 
enemies of reform say that very few people of 
consequence advocate reform in the adminis- 
tration of Cuba, and that business men tear a 
crisis if the present state of things is changed, 
We have gathered the opinion of several per- 
sons of recognized standing, political as well as 
social, and the result is favorable to new 
methods. Out of 63 people whom we have 
interviewed, 55, more or less, frankly applaud 
Sefior Maura’s proceedings, while the other 17 
are at least only indifferent to the matter, 


La Epoca (Conservative), Madrid. —\t is 
pleasant to note that the attempt to loosen the 
bonds between the colonies and the mother 
country meets with strong opposition. This 
is proved by the Union Constitutional party 
tormed in Cuba by those who favor the close 
connection with Spain which bas _ hitherto 
existed. This party accepts without reserve 
the present order of things, and respects the 
law, and acknowledges that decentralization 
would be simply ruinous, both to the Antilles 
and the mother country. All the elements in 
the population of those islands, as far as they 
favor order and justice, and truly care for pub- 
lic prosperity, censure severely the attempt 
which is made to sever the close connection 
with Spain. 


THE FRENCH IN SIAM. 


Rangoon Gazette, Rangoon, Burmah, — The 
navigation of the Kong rapids has been for 
many years a pet scheme of enterprising 
Frenchmen in the East. Once past the rapids 
a steamer can ply during the whole year as far 
as Khemarat, nearly two hundred miles above 
the rapids, and for three or four months in the 
year as far as the Siamese town of Luang Phrab- 
ang, several hundred miles further up the 
river, a place which practically commands a 
large portion of the Mekong valley. What the 
political consequences will be is impossible to 
foretell. Siam can scarcely regard, without 
fear, the advent of her restless neighbor, into 
the waters of the middle Mekong. 


The Spectator (Conservative) London,—lf it 
were not that the elections are coming on in 
France, and that no Ministry dare ask for a 
heavy grant and 5,000 troops for a Tonquinese 
expedition, we would think the situation seri- 
ous indeed. The Fiench do not do this kind 
of work as well as we do, for their conscripts 
die like flies, and their colored troops are 
liable to panics; but there is no solid strength 
to support the Siamese throne, There is an 
army, but it will not beat, even if it will face, 
French regulars. The Court of Siam, once 
beaten, will submit, as the Court of Hue did, 
and thenceforth everything will go on smoothly, 
with a French resident as virtual King of Siam. 
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Times (Conservative), London.—We have no 
desire tointerfere in any with mere frontier 
disputes between France and any of her 
neighbors. But if it comes to a serions at- 
tempt to realize the ideas of M. Deloncle, 
who has made an ideal map of the Siamese ter- 
ritory,in which French territory extends west- 
ward; over two-thirds of the peninsula, then 
there must be some correspondence between 
our Government and France. Where are the 
French going to stop? Itis surely time that 
England, as an interested neighbor, heard a 
little more about it. 


ENGLAND AND EGYPT. 


Journal des Debats (1nd.), Paris.—The 
Commons perfectly agree with Mr. Gladstone, 
and it was little to be expected that a dis- 
cussion upon Egypt would end otherwise than 
it has done. Conservative or Liberal, the 
English will never voluntarily consent to clean 
politics. Least of all if, as in the present case, 
everything can be obtained by promises. Mr. 
Gladstone has indeed said that Englard is not 
to remain in Egypt forever, but the solemn 
promises to withdraw will be as little kept as 
any which have been made by him. 


SPAIN AND GIBRALTAR. 


La Epoca, Madrid.—The English flag at 
Gibraltar is a sore point with our people, and 
from time to time we hear of some proposal to 
reunite the Rock with Spain Among these 
isa proposal to give « Canary Islands in 
exchange for Gibralta We certainly think 
that this would be paying too high a price for 
national vanity. Gibraltar will have to come 
to Spain sooner or later in any case, and Eng- 
land will be glad to receive as an equivalent 
the>cost of the fortifications which she has 
erected on the peninsula. 





THE HINTERLAND. 


Colonialblatt, Berlin. — An expedition has 
been sent to Lake Tchad to secure the Hinter- 
land for Germany. ‘The expedition numbers 
goo men and is under the command of Lieuten- 
ants Volckamer and Stettin. I[t is now cer- 
tain that the Governments of Germany and 
Great Britain will demand a treaty from 
France which so regulates the frontiers that all 
the three Powers have free access to the lake. 





FRENCH SOCIALISTS AND 
RADICALS. 


Le Petit Journal, Paris.—The Journal des 
Debats has taken up the idea of asking the 
Socialists and Radicals how they propose to 
carry out their vaunted reforms, and has put 
the following questions to MM. Lafargue, 
Lavy, Allemane, Duc-Quercy, Vaillant, Ernest 
Roche, and Goblet: ‘“* Are you for the imme- 
diate suppression of all individual property 
rights, both in town and country? Are you 
for the absolute abolition of patriotism? Let 
us have the answer plain and to the point at 
once.” M. Goblet appears to hold fast to the 
idea of patriotism for the present, as well as to 
certain individual property rights. He aims 
alone at making the State owner of the rail- 
roads and of the mines. But these views area 
serious obstacle to a coalition of all the Social- 
istic and Radical parties. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCH. 


L’ Indépendance Belge, Brussels.—\n Switzer- 
land there is a movement under foot in favor 
of the admission of women into the Parochial 
Assemblies, which administer Church affairs 
and elect the pastors. ‘The thing is spoken of 
also in France, and it is certainly in keeping 
with the scriptures, for St. Paul recommends 
that women should have a say in these matters. 
In three Protestant countries this is already 
the case. Finland took the lead, the Synods 
of that country passing a law which empowers 
women to vote in Church matters, in 1868. 
Sweden followed suit in 1883, and Iceland 
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adopted similar rules in 1886. In Belgium 
women have no vote in the Christian com- 
munities, but among our Israelites the fair 
sex participate in the election of the Rabbis. 


PROHIBITION IN THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. 


De Matl Courant (Independent) Amsterdam. 
—The use of strong liquor is increasing to an 
alarming extent in the Caroline Islands, This 
is much to be pitied, because trade suffers 
much from it As an illustration of the bene- 
fit of strict liquor laws for the colonies may 
be mentioned the Marshal Isiands. A few 
years ago go per cent. of the import of 
Nauru, the chief island of the group, con. 
sisted of spirits, and the life of the Europeans 
was continually in danger. The German Gov- 
ernor introduced strict prohibition, and since 
that time (1887) the produce of these islands 
has increased very much, the natives import 
large quantities of manufactured goods, and at 
Nauru two policemen are sufficient to keep 
order. 


QUARANTINE IN HAMBURG. 


Nieuws van den Dag (Conservative), Amster- 
dam.—I\t appears that the Senate of Hamburg 
is determined to carry out the quarantine regu- 
lations of the city with great strictness. Every 
shipowner has received notice that no more 
foreign emigrants may be brought into Ham- 
burg. Since June 16th Russian emigrants have 
been refused admittance to the city, even when 
in possession of passage-tickets and well 
equipped with money. Cabin passengers from 
Russia do not, however, meet with any obstruc- 
tion, 


CHINAMEN IN THE DUTCH COL- 
ONIES. 


De Telegraaf (Conservative), Amsterdam,— 
Itistime thata halt should be cried to the 
immigration of the Chinese into our East In- 
dian colonies, ‘The Chinaman may be a hard 
worker, and satisfied with small pay, but he 
robs the native right and left as a small trader, 
and his influence upon the moral state of our 
Malay subjects is decidedly bad. But if we 
would get rid of the Chinaman it must be done 
gently and gradually. ‘lhe days are past when 
the Chinese Government stolidly looked on 
when its people were maltreated and even 
killed, as in the case of the California riots and 
lynchings. The present attitude of the Celes- 
tial Empire against the United States proves 
that the old giant is awake and determined to 
watch over the in erests of his children. 





World’s Fair Visitors 


Should continue their trip to Utah and the West. The 
magnitude in resources and beauty of the West- 
ern ‘Territory is incomparable, Nature in creative 
mood has fashioned rock-ribbed crested peaks, ever 
white with the snows of untold ages and whose hoary 
summits seem to pierce into some unknown realm 
beyond. The grand cafions and cataracts are awe 
inspiring. Inthe West _— can find health, wealth, 
andghappiness; it is one large sanitarium, and is best 
reached via the Rio Grande Western Railway. See 
that your tickets read both ways via that road, which 
offers choice of three distinct routes and the most mag- 
nificent scenery inthe world. For copies of pamphlets, 
etc., write to J. H. Bennett, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


“ The Wonderful Black Hills” 


Is the name of a handsome little book elegantly illus- 
trated with photogravures of the scenery and attrac- 
tions of that remarkable country. ‘There are large 
quantities of land partiv improved and unimproved 
near the railway,and much land yet open for pre- 
emption in this region, besides immense mining inter- 
ests, which enjoy the proud distinction of being un- 
affected by Pm present stringency. The Fremont, 
Eikhorn, and Missouri Valley Railway traverses this 
country (North Nebraska ard South Dakota), and, no 
doubt, all information in regard to it can be obtained 
by writing to J. R. Buchanan, G.P.A., Omaha, Neb. 


Tours in the Rocky Mountains. 


‘The ** Scenic Line of the World,” the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad, offers to tourists in Colorado, Utah, 
and New Mexico the choicest resorts, and to the trans- 
er ntinental traveler the grandest scenery. Double 
daily train service, with through Pullman sleepers 
and tourists’ cars between Denver and San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 
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Current Events. 





Wednesday, June 28. 


Western railroads virtually agree on a one-fare 
round-trip rate for the World’s Fair......The Far- 
ragut statue in Marine Park, South Boston, is un- 
veiled...... The State League of Republican Clubs 
elects George E. Green, of Binghamton, President, 
and James B. Townsend, of New York, Secretary, 

In the British House of Commons, the Government 
resolution to expedite the passage of the Home-Rule 
Bill is presented ; the Bill is to be closured in four 
sections......It is announced that a French gunboat 
is preparing to bombard Bangkok, Siam...... New 
ballots will be necessary in five districts of Germany; 
full returns show 199 votes for the Army Bill; 185 
against it, and 13 doubtful. 


Thursday, $une a0. 


Governor Altgeld is hanged in effigy by the people 
of an Illinois town...... The Young Women’s Con- 
ference at Northfield, Mass., closes......Ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison arrives in New York City...... 
Lieutenant Peary’s Arctic exploration ship, Faécon, 
arrives in New York harbor...... United action of 
New York City banks relieves the money stress and 
averts serious trouble. 

Friday, Fune 30. 

The President orders Congress to convene in ex- 
traordinary session on Monday, August 7...... Scott 
Wike is appointed Assistant-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. and James F. Tillman is appointed to succeed 
General Rosecrans as Register ; other appointments 
are made..... The report shows that paid admissions 
to the World's Fair during June averaged $80,000 
daily..... The New York State Sunday: School Asso- 
ciation Conference, at Chautauqua, closes...... In 
New York City, Postmaster C. W. Dayton assumes 
charge of the office...... Twenty-five new medical 
inspectors are appointed. 

In the Huuse of Commons, the Government reso- 
lution that the Home-Rule Bill be reported July 31, 
is carried by a majority of 30...... The survivors of 
the battieship Vzctor7a reach Malta...... King Chris- 
tian of Denmark and the Czarewitch of Russia 
arrive in London. 


Saturday, July i. 

Deminion Day is observed at the World's Fair; 
Mayor Harrison’s remarks on annexation are re- 
ceived with hisses......The twentieth annual ses- 
sion of Chautauqua opens...... The Madison Car 
Company, of St. Louis, fails; liabilities upwards of 

900,000...... The Duke of Veragua and party sail 
tor Europe on the French line steamer La Bretagne. 

Victoria survivors at Malta give the details of the 
disaster; it is said that the British Government has 
attempted to suppress the facts...... It 1s said that 
the chances for Home Rule have much improved 
since the passage of the Government resolution..... 
Count Ferdinand de Lesseps is critically ill. 


Sunday, July 2. 

New York Day is celebrated at Gettysburg by the 
dedication of the State Monument; speeches by 
Bishop Potter, General Sickles. and Governor 
Flower; monuments also dedicated to the reth 
Army Corps and the Excelsior Brigade...... It is re- 
ported that ten lives have been lest from the recent 
crevasse in Louisiana; many people are still in peril 
of starvation...... Lieutenant Peary’s vessel starts 
for the Arctic regions...... The Rev. ‘Thomas 
Spurgeon preaches at the Calvary Baptist Church, 
New York City. 

Reports of Rear-Admiral Markham of the Cam- 
perdown and surviving officers of the Victoria are 
made pub. ic by the British Admiralty...... Emperor 
William publicly congratulates Chancellor von 
Caprivi on his successful conduct of the elections 
for the Reichstag......Mecca cholera report for 
Saturday: 440 deaths. 

Monday, July 3. 


Secretary Carlisle summons ex-Speaker Crisp to 
Washington for conference as to the formation of 
committees in the next House...... ‘The Guatemalan 
building at the World’s Fair is formally opened..... 
‘The monument of the 44th New York Volunteers is 
dedicated at Little Round Top, Gettysburg...... The 
report of the New York City Tax Board shows an 
increase of over $105,000,000 i) thle taxable valuation 
of the city......The Russian armored cruiser Admi- 
ral Nachimof arrives, and anchors in the Hudson 
River. 


Persistent rioting by students occurs in Paris...... 
The British Admiralty orders a court-martia} to meet 
at Malta to inquire into the loss of the Victoria. 

Tuesday, July 4. 

About 250,0co people attend the Independence Day 
exercises on the World’s Fair pyrounds; notable cele- 
brations of the Day occur at Woodstock, Conn.; Pro- 
hibition Park, Staten Isiand; and Tammany Hall, 
New York City ; there is a general observance of the 
Day throughout the country....../ A bronze statue of 
William Lloyd Garrison is unveiled at Newbury- 
port, Mass....../ A National Convention of the Bi- 
metallic League is called to meet at Chicago, 
August 1. 

Rioting continues in Paris; many injured on both 
sides in encounters between cavalry and the rioters; 
General Saussier prepares for emergenc’es...... The 
new Reichstag is opened by Emperor William, who 
urges the importance of passing the Army Bil! imme- 
diately......Many miners are kilkd in a colliery 
explosion at Thornhill, Yorkshire...... Mr. Phelps 
continues his closing argument before the Bering 
Sea Court. 
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THE COLUMBIAN 


HISTORICAL NOVELS. 


A Complete History of Our Country, from 
the Time of Columbus down to the Pres- 
ent Day, in the form of Twelve Com- 
plete Stories. By John R. Musick. 
Uniform Size and Style; 12mo, 
Cloth. Beautifully Illustrated. 
Price, per volume, $1.50. 





Each volume, about 350 pages, liberally 
illustrated with excellent half-tone engrav- 
ings and other illustrations. 


NOW READY: 


Each volume is complete in itself.) 


— 


Vol. I. CouumBIA: A Story of the Discov- 
ery of America. 

Vol. II. Esrevan: A Story of the Spanish 
Conquests. 

Vol. Ill. Sr. Aveustine: A Story of the 
Huguenots. 

Vol. IV. Pocanontas: A Story of Virginia. 

Vol. V. Tue Pirerims: A Story of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Vol. VI. A Century Too Soon: A Story 
of Bacon’s Rebellion. 

Vol. VII. THe Wircu or SALeEm; or, Credu 
lity Run Mad. 


This set of seven will make a desirable and instructive 
holiday gift for young readers. The charm of ro 
mance interwoven with the history proves of great 
value. It impresses upon the mind and memory his- 
torical data which otherwise must escape other thana 
slight attention, by reason of dullness of the ordinary 
historical page. Send for circular of the series con- 
taining our Advance Offer Blank, tor forthcoming 
volumes at special reduced rate. 


The following to be issued bi-monthly, begin- 
ning July 15th, 1893. 
Vol. VIII. Brappock: A Story of the French 
and Indian Wars. 
Vol. IX. INDEPENDENCE: A Story of the 
American Revolution. 


Vol. X. Susrarnep Honor: A Story of 


the War of 1812. 

Vol. XI. Humsiep Prive: A Story of the 
Mexican War. 

Vol. XII. Union: A Story of the Great Re- 
bellion and of Events down to 
the Present Day. 





The Historical Divisions are: 1st. Age of 
Discovery; 2d. Conquest; 3d. Bigotry; 4th. 
Colonization; 5th. Reason; 6th. Tyranny; 
7th. Superstition; 8th. Contention of Powers 


for Supremacy; 9th. Independence; 10th. | 


Liberty Established; 11th. Supremacy Abroad; 
12th. Union. 


“A remarkable contribution to American Litera- 
ture.”—Current Literature, New York. 


* Mr. Musick stands in the front rank of prominent | 
American authors.’’—Cincinnatt Commercial Gazette. | 


‘** No mere history, no matter how cleverly written it 
may be, will impress the imagination and memory of 
the average boy so effectively and indelibly as a good 
historical novel, Asa contribution to Ameri- 
can historical literature, the educational value, as well 
as the absorbing interest of the ‘Columbian Historical 
Novels,’ is unquestionable.”— 7he Standard-Union 
Brooklyn. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
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Our Special Bargain Counter. 


Cay” During the next Two Weeks the price of this valuable 


fac-simile of the First Folio Edition of Shakespeare will be $1.00, 


post-free. The regular price ts $2.50. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC FAC-SIMILE 


| OF THE 1623 FOLIO EDITION OF 





Sbakespeare’s Plays. 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 


Of great value to all interested in the great author is the famous First Folio Edition 

| (A.D. 1623). This is reproduced in photographic fac-simile under the title of ‘‘ Shakespeare’s 
Plays,” from the original book now valued at thousands of dollars. In this fac-simile every 

curious and important detail is exactly reproduced. This 1623 edition is the sole authority 

for the texts of many of the most important of Shakespeare’s Plays, and is also the source of 

|the notable Donnelly cipher. It is full of the most peculiar punctuation, bracketing, odd 
| spelling, and paging. The cipher depends on these, and it will enable any one to test for 
himself the astonishing claim that Bacon has concealed by a complex cipher in the lines of 


Shakespeare, an 
EXTENDED SECRET HISTORY. 


There is no work in the whole range of English literature at all approaching near to this 
famous First Folio Edition of Shakespeare in interest and critical value. When it is men- 
tioned that this is the sole authority for the texts of such masterpieces as The Tempest, 
Macbeth, Twelfth Night, Measure for Measure, Coriolanus, Julius Cesar; Timon of 
Athens, Antony and Cleopatra, Cymbeline, As You Like It, and The Winter’s Tale, 
were the rest of the book waste paper, enough will nave been said to confirm its importance. 


CROWN 8VO. CLOTH. REGULAR PRICE, $2.50. 





Appleton Morgan, President of the New York Shakespeare Society, writes : 


GENTLEMEN:—I congratulate you upon your, love the plays for what they seem to be cannot 
perfect and most convenient reprint of the | fail to find themselves vearer the great dramatist 
Reduced Photographic Fac-simile of the Shakes- | as they recognize, like diamonds in the rough, the 
peare of 1623. hose who believe there is a| priceless touches of Shakespeare in the broken 
cipher in the plays can now follow Mr. Donnelly’s | and awkward types in which they were earliest 
calculations as he makes them, while those who ! accessible. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York 





SAFE, CONVENIENT, PROFITABLE. 


Gold-Bearing Certificates. 


WE HAVE among the investments of our house some $30,000 of 
Gold-Bearing Certificates, doubly secure, based on preferred 
stock in a large, well-known company. The security is equal to 
that of a Savings-Bank, and the profits larger. These we shall 

dispose of at par. 

| They have for investors a number of desirable features, among which are: 


| p , : 
Ist. Six per cent. interest, payable semi-annually. 


2d. They-are made doubly secure. Investors who wish high-class security, and good 
| interest, will find them the very best. 
3d. They are issued in sums to suit, from $10 upwards, in multiples of ten. 
4th. The principal is made payable in terms to suit, as in three years, six years, and so 
| on up to fifiteen years. 
5th. Holders of these Gold-Bearing Certificates will enjoy special benefits and privi- 
|leges; an interest coupon cx be used on the purchase of any of our publications any time 
| during six months before such interest coupon becomes due. 
| 6th. A simple and safe svstem or method of transfer, enabling you to sell a part or all 
| of your holdings, conveniently and without expense. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, FREE. 


|FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 18-20 Astor Place, New York. 
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Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary 


IN ALL THINGS ABREAST OF MODERN SCHOLARSHIP. 








THIS DICTIONARY WILL EMBODY MANY NEW PRINCIPLES IN LEXICOGRAPHY. IT WILL CONTAIN OVER 
2,200 PAGES ABOUT THE SIZE OF THIS PAGE; NEARLY 5,000 ILLUSTRATIONS, MADE EXPRESSLY 
FOR THIS WORK ; 280,000 WORDS ; MORE THAN TWICE THE NUMBER OF WORDS IN ANY 
OTHER SINGLE-VOLUME DICTIONARY, AND 50,000 MORE THAN IN ANY 


OTHER DICTIONARY 


OF THE LANGUAGE. 


Send Twenty-five Cents for a Copy of Handsomely Mlustrated Prospectus, Containing Sample Pages. Colored Plate of Birds 
by Prang, Opinions of Critics Who Have Seen the Plan and Portions of the Work, etc. If You Purchase a Prospectus in 
This Way, and Afterward Accept Our Special Offer, Given Below, You May Deduct the Cost of the Prospectus From Price 
to be Paid for the Dictionary, and Need Send Only 75 Cents (Instead of $1.00) With Acceptance Blank. 





« PRICE WHEN ISSCED, BOUND IN HEAVY SHEEP, IN ONE VOL., $12; IN TWO VOLS., $15. TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS, IN ONE VOL., $8 ; 


IN TWO VOLS., $10. ONLY ONE DOLLAR 


ABREAST OF MODERN 
- SCHOLARSHIP. 


“Aa noble work.’’—Farm. Fiecp anv Fire- | 


sipx, Chicago, II. 
“Phe list of eminent scholars en- 


gaged is indeed a formidable one.”’ 


—Cuicaco baity HERALD. 

‘* Pefinitions are not only correct 
but wonderfully ciear and terse.""—Hon. Carroie D. 
Wricur, Washington, D. C. 

“ avowedly a further development 
of previous dictionaries, using treely the 
experience of all predecessors.’’—Boston Daity ‘TRan- 
SCRIPT. 

“yam impressed with its conser- 
wative progressiveness, with its accuracy 
and completeness.’’—S. S. Sriver, Principal Bunker 
Hill Academy, New York. 

Of First Importance as a Book of 
Reference.— A more useful book of reference 
for students of English, past and present, can hardly 
be found.”"—Iue Arcuitecr, London, England. 

‘“wrodern in its expert editorial 
embodiment, and complete in detail — 
Western AGricurrurisr anD Live Srock Journat, 


NEED BE SENT WITH ORDER. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


| been cast on new and the most approved plans, con- 
| ducive to convenience and accuracy. ‘There is little 
| doubt that its many features of superiority over the 


| old-time lexicons will rapidly advance it to the first | 
| 


position.”"—New York Daity News. 


| 

Will Save a Great Deal of Trouble. 
— The antonyms given in connection with the syno 
nyms will be a good feature not found in the other 
| one-volume dictionaries, All the innovations 
tend toward convenient order of arrangement rather 
| than historical order, which does not prevent the one 
| man ina hundred from learning the full history of a 
| word, and saves the other ninety-nine a good deal of 
trouble.”’—LouisvitLe Dairy Times, 


| ‘The Methods Far:sighted and In- 
formed by the Modern Spirit. — “This 
| Dictionary is sure to do a great service to the public. 
Especially am I glad of the well-directed efforts to se- 
cure desired reforms in the spelling of Englisa words. 
The introduction of the double hyphen between the 
members of a compound word seems to me to be most 


wise. ‘The methods as published have impressed me 
as particularly far-sighted and informed by the mod- 
ern spirit in the best sense.—Miss Frances E Wit- 
LARD. 


A Recognized Specialist for Every Depart- 
ment of Knowledge Makes it 
Universally Reliable. 





Quincy, Il. 
“A copious and critical Dictionary | 
of the English language. Proofs | 
of the best scholarship are everywhere manifest.’’— | 
Morninc Oreconian, Portland, Oregon, | 
“A company of scholars of the first 
reputation have departments under their super- | 
vision ; the work will be thoroughly done.’’— 
Centra Curistian Apvocare, St. Louis, Mo. 


“Better meets the existing needs | 
than any other lexicon, It especially im- | 
presses educators with its conservative progressive- 
ness, accuracy, and completeness.”’—Tuer CoLtorapo 
Farmer, Denver, Colorado, 

“The grandest work of our time. | 
. The spelling-reform feature is a most attractive 
one, and all progressive minds will hail it with delight. 

i A Dictionary of which all American-speaking 
people may be justly proud.”—Union INTE! IGENCER, | 





Dalias, Texas. } 

In the Direction of Improvements 
and Reformation.—‘! have examined the 
sample pages of the Standard Dictionary and the rules | 
under which the work is being done, The innovations 
proposed seem to me to be in the direction of improve- 
ment and reformation.”.—Ex-U. S. SENaTor Joun J. | 
INGALIS. 

It will Rapidly Advance to the 
First Position,—“ The plan of the work nas | 


are superb.”’-—Wicsur FLetcuer STeete, Professor 
of Biblical Literature, University of Denver. 


Of Great Worth.—" A Dictionary thus made 


cannot fail of being of great worth.”—Cuartes F. | 
| ment of the subjects committed to them respectively.”’ 


Tuwinc, President of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


“We Want a Copy, Sure. It is admirably | 


Our Special Advance Offer 


arranged, and adapted to all kinds of business houses, 
in fact, to every calling in life..”"—Boarp or TRADE 
Journat, Portland, Me. 


“The Dictionary from beginning | 


to end wiil be the work of acknowledged scholars 
and of experts in the different branches of the arts and 


sciences, and in the different trades.’"—Tue Louis- | 


vitte ComMercIAL, Kentucky. 

The Definitions Most Complete and 
Easy to be Understood .—‘'‘I he method of 
defining all words 1s so complete asd easily understood 
that no misapprehension in their meaning can arise.”’ 


|-—THe Weekty Commerctar. Recorp, San Francisco, 


“Each subject is handled with a 
thoroughness that completely throws in the 
shade the efforts of former dictionary-makers. We 
predict that the Standard Dictionary will meet with 
the highest favor of the American people.""—Saturpay 
Grose, Utica, N. Y. 


The most notable array of scholar- 
ship.—* The various departments of the Dictionary 
are pldiced in the hands of the leading specialists, 





See Acceptance Blank Below. 


presenting the most notable array of scholarship ever 
engaged on any literary work in this country.”"—TuHeE 
GoLpEN Era, San Francisco. 

**Compression is Secured by Many 
Excellent Devices. 
fessor March in charge of the phonetic notation, you 


In placing Pro- 
are doing well. The inclusion of nonym 
antonyms is entirely commendable.” ALBER. 9». 
Cook, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Yale University. 

Its Treatment of the Terms of Spe- 
cial Industries Makes it Standard.— 
** Being aware of the etrors in the International, we 


| begged of the publishers of the Standard not to go and 


do likewise. The long and the short of the 
whole matter is, that we shall have at least one dic- 


| tionary that will give our industry [bee culture] proper 


recognition; and bee-keepers, at least for the present, 
when this work comes out, will take pleasure in refer- 
ring to 1t as the ‘Standard’ so far as it relates to the 
subject of bees.”"-—GLEANINGS tN Ber-Cu.TuRE, Med- 
ina, Ohio. 

A Model for Future Dictionaries.- 
**'Theexamples given of the manner ot treating handi- 
craft terms and others calling for specific methods are 
proof that the plan of the Standard will mark a new 
departure in dictionary: making, and that it will reach 
a degree of excellence in the execution of the plan that 


| : ° 
| will not be surpassed for a generation to come in popu- 
Superb.—“ The specimen pages of the Standard | 


lar wordebooks, It is manifest that future dictionaries 
must take the Standard for a model, 
** The names of a large majority of the editorial staff 


| are recognized by intelligent readers as those of per- 
| 


sons possessing the highest qualifications for the treat- 


—ALDEN S, HutinGc, Topeka, Kan. 


is clearly shown by the following 
ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 


| which pleuse read, sign, and return, or a copy of it: 


Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18 AND 20 AxTon PLact, New YorE. 
1 accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary 
(hound in sheep), and herewith forward you OnE Dot- 
LAk in part payment for the same, und will for- 
ward you the remaining SEVEN DoLLAks* when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood 
that if lam not sstisfied with the work I shall be at 
liberty to send it back within three days after I receive 
it, and you will return my money. 


* If Wanted Bound in Two Vouiumes. mark out the 
word SEVEN and write over it tne.word NINE. 


FUNK & WAGCNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, {8 and 20 Astor Place, New York 








